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Henry Ford proved that increased 
production is the way to 


higher wages 


ENRY FORD made a large per- 
H sonal fortune and built up a 
tremendous industrial empire. But he 
was able to do this only because he 
made something the public wanted 
and needed and he made it continually 
cheaper and better as the years went 
on. And he consistently bettered wages 
and reduced working hours. 


On wages, his most sensational move 
was the payment in 1914 of $5 a day 
for eight hours’ work, when the going 
rate was $2.40 a day for nine hours. 


This was made possible by increasing 
productivity of the workers. The 
workers got theirs through higher 
wages and shorter hours. The public 
benefited by lower prices. Ford by 
selling more cars made more money, 
although profits per car were smaller. 


As production expanded and more and 
more people were able to buy cars, 
more and more jobs were created and 
this in turn made for more and more 
buyers. 


This is the American way. But the 
theory espoused by the New Deal is 
to produce less for more pay. This 
makes for smaller production per 
worker and higher and higher prices, 
thus fewer buyers. This is what is 
pricing the public out of the market. 
The Ford method was to price more 
and more into the market, including 
the workers in his plants. 


What this country needs are more 
Fords and practical applications of 
their ideas and fewer politicians and 
social planners and “do gooders.” 
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in principle and performance . . . an achievement of Gray engineering that . Mod : 
has revolutionized the entire industry, Ask for a demonstration, an experi- ~ ern 


ence unique in itself. Just Call the ATWELL COMPANY, Audograph Dis- 
tributors, at Hartford 6-2554, New Haven 8-3650, Bridgeport 3-9149 or 


Springfield 3-6419. 


vnc GRAY, 


W. E. BITMARS, PRESIDENT @ 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD 6, CONN. @ 230 PARK AVE., W. Y. 


Mokers of the Pay Station Telephone since 1891 
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(LIMINATE FUEL 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 





You need have no worry about fuel storage when you use 
our almost unlimited capacities for storing bituminous coal 
and industrial fuel oil. 


Our efficient high-speed deliveries have already made “Fuel 
Storage” no problem to many important Connecticut indus- 
tries. Let us show you how effectively we can meet your 
requirements. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 






































FRIENDLY INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Basic Function of 


MODERN MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


* 


Proving the important point that only by greater production 
at lower cost can come higher wages, job security and oppor- 
tunity, is a true challenge to the best in both management 
and labor today. 
Outstanding success in coping with this problem has been 
achieved by means of a savings plan sponsored and admin- 
istered by ‘‘Joe’’ Callahan in diversified industries for more 
than 25 years. By this plan, production is greatly increased, 
factory unit costs materially reduced and waste of manpower 
and materials salvaged: 
For this service there is no charge until measurable savings 
are effected. Payment is based on a percentage of these 
savings, therefore, no results, no pay. 
WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT THE TESTED 
METHODS THAT PRODUCE MORE FROM MEN, MACHINES 
AND MATERIALS. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


MODERN MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Joseph J. Callahan 
280 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York Lexington 2-2671 








Overheard at the City Club 


MAN IN DARK SUIT: What did you ever do about your 


employee insurance, Bob? « 


MAN IN LIGHT SUIT: I finally decided to let The Travelers 


handle all of it for us. 
g “How come you picked The Travelers?” 


Sy “They had a map that bowled me over, Ed. It 
oS showed me Travelers offices located all over the 
country. There’s an office near every one of our 11 
plants. That ought to mean better service than we’ve 
ever had before.” 


E> *That’s what counts. Prompt, friendly handling 


‘y3 of claims pays off in employee good will.” 


Gq . ° 
(7 know their stuff. My insurance man tells me 


they handle more than half a million employee claims 
every year.” 


cy *You bet it does. And The Travelers ought to 


¢ : *That’s a lot of claims. But how about rates?” 


&¥ “Rates are pretty much what your record makes 
&7 them. They showed me how lots of firms who 
take full advantage of The Travelers safety engineering 
and sickness prevention services have earned substan- 
tially lower rates.” 


€ “That sounds good. Do you think The Travelers 
~~ 


could do a job for us?” 
£2y “It’s easy to find out. Those fellows have spe- 
¢. > eis co. : ‘ 
cialists who sit right down with your Travelers 
agent or insurance broker and work out exactly the 
kind of plan you need.” 


On all forms of Employee 
Ingurance You will de wer/ 


served by The Traveler. 


SRS Nt 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 












ITH the advent of June—the beginning of the 
vacation season—I am reminded that everyone 
who works needs a vacation, whether he is the 

president or general manager carrying the heaviest load 

of responsibility, or an employee performing a routine 


operation. 


There was a time when it was generally thought 
that only the heads of business and their associates in 
the general office needed a vacation in order to tackle 
their jobs later with new zest and increased efficiency. 
However, with the increased tempo of living in this 
modern industrial era, the idea that everyone on the 
business team needs to get away from the routine of his 
job, at least once a year, to follow a radically different 


pattern of activities, is now pretty generally accepted. 


Although seldom afflicted with boredom, because of 
the wide variety of his activities, the chief executive 
finds it necessary to have a change of scenery either 
because of mental or physical exhaustion or because he 
believes a different environment will stimulate his 
imagination to better solve some particularly stubborn 
business problems. Much the same analogy is true with 
other top officials, department heads and supervisors 
who work conscientiously at the job of handling diver- 
sified activities each day. Also workers on regular routine 
tasks become equally exhausted from their repetitive 
work as do management and supervisors and, therefore, 
need to have both mental and physical rest to gain a 
new perspective in order to approach their jobs with 


renewed vigor. 


On Taking a Vacation 


By Epwarp INGRAHAM, President 
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It makes little difference what executives or workers 


do on their vacations just so long as their activities take 
them away from their regular routine and refresh both 
their bodies and minds to perform their tasks more 
effectively upon returning to their jobs. Although vaca- 
tion activities were limited in variety during the war 
years because of travel restrictions, they are limited 
today only by the time and money one has to spend. 
Packaged vacations with deluxe accommodations at 
principal resorts on the North American continent and 
U. S. possessions are available by train or plane to those 
who have only a week or several weeks vacation and a 
reasonably modest sum to pay the travel agent. Like- 
wise, good accommodations are available for less than 
a hundred dollars upwards if buses or steamship lines 
are used. And last, but not least, is the “open road”, 
which beckons the employee with a car and a family to 
discover unfamiliar areas of “America unlimited”, or 
merely to go to his favorite camp, mountain or seashore 


cottage. 


More people than ever before are expected to take 
vacations this year, and incidentally to spend an esti- 
mated ten billion dollars in doing it. Let us give every 
possible informational service desired by our employees 
to assure them the best possible vacation this year for a 
cost that is well within their budget. Let us also encour- 
age those employees who seldom go on vacations to 
take one this year. An enjoyable vacation will yield a 
profit in terms of health, pleasant reminiscence, and 
more productive effort for both management and 


employees. 





How Much Is Worker 
Cooperation Worth? 


By ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD, Robert M. Creaghead & Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


IN 1942 MR. CREAGHEAD left a position with Time, Inc. and came 
to Hartford as an hourly worker at a major war plant. As a marketing 
man he observed many things about shop life which he later checked 
in his position as Assistant to the Director of Training where he was 
in charge of morale building activities for supervision. It was here 
that he observed the parallel set forth in this article between market- 
ing and employee relations which he has since checked with a broad 
experience as a consultant serving many companies since V-J Day. 


tained and willing cooperative ef- 

fort from your hourly workers, 
how much more could you reasonably 
expect from your annual payroll? 
How much would your scrap be re- 
duced? Just how much would such 
worker cooperation be worth? 

Estimates made by executives of 
various companies are from 5 to 50 
per cent of annual payroll. The aver- 
age for companies thus checked is 
from 10 to 20 per cent. Couple this 
with payrolls ranging from many 
thousand to many millions of dollars 
annually and you will realize what a 
tremendous difference this can mean 
in yearly net output. Where else can 
management, without buying any 
new machinery, building new plants, 
or selling additional products, expect 
to increase earnings like that in these 
days? 


I: you could obtain normal, sus- 


Low Productivity Costs Billions 


Unfortunately, the lack of worker 
cooperation has been all too obvious 
since the end of the war. It has al- 
ready cost American business billions 
of dollars. And it will continue to do 
so as long as workers and manage- 
ment fail to understand one another 
and until they learn that the interests 
of both can only be served through 
mutual trust, respect and cooperation. 

We frequently hear the complaint 
that workers do not know the mean- 
ing of our free enterprise system—that 
even if they did, they would not sym- 
pathize with it—ad infinitum. Whose 
fault is this? Is something basically 
wrong with the workers? Is it the 
fault of union organizers as many 
aver? Or is it, as claimed by leftists, 
a sign of some inherent weakness in 
our American system? 





ROBERT M. CREAGHEAD 


Our Present Enigma 


In a country which has built the 
highest standard of living through a 
process of organizing public confi- 
dence called merchandising, it is 
strange to find that the workers who 
enjoy the benefits of this system not 
only do not understand it, but seek 
to curb the very initiative which has 
produced it. 

In a nation whose production per- 
formance has so far eclipsed that of 
any other nation under any other sys- 
tem, it is amazing to see the very men 
who established this record doubting 
and questioning the American system 
of enterprise which made it possible. 

In a word, what we see in America 
today is that these same corporations 
which have so broadly won the con- 
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fidence and cooperation of American 
citizens as buyers, have not been able 
to win the cooperation of these same 
citizens in their other role as em- 
ployees. 

But why is this? The principles and 
the techniques for winning and main- 
taining the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can people have been demonstrated. 

Our very economy of mass produc- 
tion, mass financing and mass market- 
ing depends upon these proven prin- 
ciples. Why have they not been ap- 
plied to build the same degree of con- 
fidence between Joe Worker and his 
boss as between Joe and his source 
of standard products? 


Are We Being Consistent? 


But why does management expect 
to do things with people inside their 
organizations that have been proven 
impossible to do with people outside, 
through years of merchandising ex- 
perience? Why do they expect any- 
thing else but misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation when they rely on 
the faulty transmission of half-baked 
ideas down through their line super- 
vision? 

Top management is not hypocriti- 
cal nor insincere. But middle manage- 
ment and supervision, often working 
with incomplete information and un- 
derstanding, are every day distorting 
top management's policies by their 
own actions out in the shop. What 
American citizens who work for our 
big friendly companies see down in 
the shop does not check with what 
the officials say on the radio, nor with 
the impression these same citizens get 
as Customers. 


Merchandising Employee Relations 


American workers as citizens are 
no different so far as their basic re- 
sponses are concerned when they are 
on the job, than when they are in the 
stores as buyers. They are the same 
people. 

Their reactions as groups are essen- 
tially the same, whether they be gath- 
ered together as a group of buyers, a 
group of neighbors, or a group of em- 

(Continued on page 32) 


The Advantages of Adequate Health 


Service in Industry 


By DR. ALBERT S. GRAY, Director, Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, Connecticut Department of Health 


HE war from which we have so 

recently emerged victorious pro- 

vided a stimulus to work out 
through stern necessity values, meth- 
ods, materials and standards that per- 
mitted us to reach undreamed of pro- 
duction that was instrumental in the 
victorious outcome. 


We have been catapulted into the 
era of atomic fission, and we are still 
somewhat bewildered at its implica- 
tions. We speak nonchalantly of mil- 
lion-volt X-ray equipment, and discuss 
the uses to which radar and supersonic 
researches may be utilized in industry. 
It has been tremendously stimulating 
and enlightening to live and work in 
this period of great activity, but a bit 
too strenuous for a steady diet. We 
are not to be blamed if we have a 
tendency to let up and slack off a bit. 
We must realize, however, that our 
own economy and the world’s needs 
depend on our maintaining, in large 
measure, this high production level 
we attained in the period of the war. 

The means by which this increased 
production was attained were many 
and complex. One of the most im- 
portant of them was the provision of 
sufficient manpower on our home 
front, for new processes, new ma- 
terials; short cuts to new methods 
were useless without manpower to 
translate them into increased produc- 
tion. We opened up tremendous new 
pools of manpower by utilizing the 
physically handicapped by means of 
careful job analysis, physical examina- 
tions, medical consultations and proper 
placement and follow up. We secured 
additional thousands of workers for 
industry through well-designed re- 
habilitation programs, reduced labor 
turnover and absenteeism, improved 
the health and increased production 
in those industries where adequate 
health services were provided. 


If we are to continue to utilize our 
manpower to its fullest extent to ob- 
tain the greatest benefit for industry 
and the worker, we must provide ade- 
quate industrial health service, which 
proved such a potent factor in our 
all-out production during the war. 


DR. ALBERT S. GRAY 


A healthy worker is a happier, more 
dependable, better paid worker. A 
good health program pays real divi- 
dends. It will improve the health and 
morale of the worker, reduce labor 
turnover, cut down absenteeism, re- 
duce compensation payments and im- 
measurably improve employer-em- 
ployee relationship with consequent 
increase in production. “Ask the man 
who owns one.” 

These are not mere idle words. 
Listen to what The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has to say in 
a survey of more than one thousand 
industries. 


Labor Turnover and Absenteeism 


Of one thousand and eight com- 
panies, more than 20% had a reduc- 
tion in absenteeism. Two hundred and 
thirty-four companies reported an 
average reduction of practically 30%. 
Nearly 90% of eight hundred and 
twenty-four returns showed a reduc- 
tion in labor turnover. One hundred 
and eighty-six companies put their 
reduction at an average of 27.3%. 


Compensation Premiums 


Ninety-three per cent of one thou- 
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sand and sixty-seven companies report 
a reduction, and nearly one-half of 


them report reductions averaging 
28.8%. 


Occupational Diseases 


Of eight hundred and six companies 
92% said that their medical service 
had reduced occupational diseases. 


Advantages of Medical Service 


Of one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five answers to the question 
whether this type of service was worth- 
while, only five companies failed to 
mention that they considered their 
health program “a paying proposi- 
tion. 

An adequate health program should 
embrace the following: 


1. Physical examination for proper 
placement. 

. Periodic examination of those 
employed in hazardous occupa- 
tions, or who through actions 
or conduct such as lowered pro- 
duction, emotional disturbances 
or excessive absenteeism, show 


the need for such an examina- 
tion. 


. Terminal examination to deter- 
mine the physical condition of 
the individual when his employ- 
ment is terminated. 


. Maintenance of medical records 
as confidential medical informa- 
tion. 


. Application of good medical and 
surgical procedures for those in- 
jured as a result of industrial 
employment and emergency 
treatment of non-occupational 
diseases. 


. Consultation and advisory service 
to which employees may come 
with any physical or emotional 
problems that they may be ad- 
vised, and urged when necessary 
to seek the proper remedy. 

. Absenteeism—a scrutiny of all 
unusual absenteeism to deter- 
mine and correct the cause which 
is frequently physical or mental. 

(Continued on page 30) 








Where to Fish Along the New England Coast* 


IT’S ABOUT TIME to take a “breather” to cure your spring fever. 
So why not try matching your wits with a few of the salt water 
varieties of game fish as well as with the smart trout that you some- 
times catch in inland rivers and streams? 


HE known good places to fish 
along the far-reaching and varied 
New England coast are myriad, 
and there are thousands of spots yet 
unfished where the sport might prove 
even better than at the time-honored 
gathering places of the salt-water ang- 
lers. : 

For instance, a Boston sportsman 
recently decided to surf-cast at Ogun- 
quit, Maine, despite the prediction of 
natives that he would only waste his 
time. During the afternoon he landed 
three nice striped bass, the largest 
weighing 20 pounds. 


* Data and photos contributed by New England 
Council 


Another case in point—a New York 
angler had the temerity to go bait- 
casting in Dorchester Bay near Boston 
as late as December, “just for the exer- 
cise.” He landed 102 mackerel, from 
4 to 244 pounds all on metal fresh- 
water bass wobbling spoons! 

Therefore, although the spots men- 
tioned in the following brief list are 
tried and true rendezvous for experi- 
enced salt-water anglers, the stranger 
to New England who has an inquisi- 
tive fish sense is often able to dis- 
cover new and attractive angling El- 
dorados for himself. 





MAINE 


Tuna—tThese fast, heavy fighters 
are plentiful beginning at York Har- 
bor. Off Ogunquit Bay they can at 
times be counted by the thousands. 
They are present in goodly numbers 
outside Biddeford Pool, and all around 
the outer edges of Casco Bay and off 
Portland. Arrangements can be made 
at all these places to fish with rod and 
reel, or to go on harpooning expedi- 
tions. Maine tuna grow to tremendous 
sizes, and really heavy tackle should 
be used, since 500 to 1200 Ib. fish fre- 
quent these waters, and the chance of 
getting a world record breaker is al- 
ways present. 

Mackerel—Are abundant at many 
points off the Maine coast in the sum- 
mer. Biddeford Pool and Old Orchard 
Beach are famous for their mackerel 
fly-fishing as well as cut bait and live 
bait mackerel fishing. 


Pollock—From York Harbor and 
Ogunquit to Passamaquoddy Bay these 
gamey “Boston Blue Fish” are noted 
for scrappy readiness to take bright 
colored flies, feather lures, spoons, 
plugs, etc., as well as spinners and cut 
bait. They range from 1 to 40 lbs. in 
weight. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth and Hampton are the 
high spots for New Hampshire mack- 
erel fishing, where boats can be hired. 
There are many yet unexplored and 
excellent possibilities for striped bass 
along the coast. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cape Cod is the Massachusetts 
mecca for striped bass fishermen. Fish 
from Provincetown to Monomoy 
Point (just outside of Chatham) 
along some 30 miles of outside beach. 
Go to Wellfleet Beach and fish both 
sides of Gull Pond Road for big bass 
(30 Ibs. and up); a 44 pounder was 
caught there recently. Fish the north 
side of Orleans Inlet at Nauset Beach. 

Some good Massachusetts striper 
locations: Martha’s Vineyard, Nan- 
tucket, the Elizabeth Islands (among 
them famous Cuttyhunk). Worthy of 
special attention: Squibnocket Point, 
Martha's Vineyard. One angler caught 
17 “stripers,” each better than 30 
pounds, and 11 “blues” at Squibnocket, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Return to Free Competition Urged by Wason 


at Connecticut Industrial Conference 


HARGING that “the government is also president of Manning, Maxwell 
is still playing politics with the & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, addressed 
economy,” Robert R. Wason, the Connecticut Industrial Conference, 
chairman of the board of the National a regional meeting of the National As- 
Association of Manufacturers, ap- sociation of Manufacturers held at the 
pealed for a speedy return of “free Hartford Club, Hartford, May 5, un- 
competition” without further govern- der the co-sponsorship of the Manu- 
ment intervention. Mr. Wason, who facturers Associations of Connecticut, 





L. to R.—Mayor Edward N. Allen of Hartford, Dr. Ralph Robey, Chief Economist, 
National Association of Manufacturers; J. P. Spang, Jr., Regional Vice President, 
NAM, and President, Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston; Clayton R. Burt, Chairman 
of the Board, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford; Robert R. Wason, Chairman of 
the Board, NAM, and President, Manning, Maxwell & Moore Co., Bridgeport; W. S. 
Clark, President, Bridgeport Manufacturers Association; Bennett Bronson, President, 
Naugatuck Industrial Council; Edward Ingraham, President, The Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut, and President, The E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, and James A. 
Taylor, President, Hartford County Manufacturers Association, and President, Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Company, Hartford. 





L. to R.—Mr. Spang, Thomas I. S. Boak, Director, NAM, and Works Manager, Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Mfg. Co., New Haven; Mr. Wason, Mr. Burt, and John H. 
Chaplin, President, Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, and Director, NAM. 
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Bridgeport, Hartford County and 
Meriden, and the Naugatuck Indus- 
trial Council. More than 400 manu- 
facturers and business men of the state 
attended. 


Clayton R. Burt, chairman of the 
board of Pratt and Whitney Division, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, West 
Hartford, presided at the conference 
which also featured an address, “Taxes, 
Investment and America’s Future,” by 
Dr. Ralph Robey, chief economist of 
NAM. 


Mr. Wason laid the bulk of the 
blame for existing high prices at the 
door of the Truman administration, 
and stated that “The invisible factor 
in present prices is politics. It is there 
and it is paid for by every buyer of 
goods and services.” The speaker said 
that government food buying, the 
President's opposition to tax reduction 
and politically sponsored wage in- 
creases will probably prevent reduction 
of prices that would otherwise come 
down, and may even send them 
higher. 


Pointing to the recent steel and 
automobile wage increases of an ad- 
ditional fifteen cents per hour, Mr. 
Wason warned that these added costs 
are yet to appear, either in added prices 
or in economies of manufacturing to 
prevent price increases. “The manu- 
facturer is at the mercy of wages when 
determining prices, because wages 
make up from two-thirds to four-fifths 
of the ultimate price paid by the con- 
sumer, the difference in the fractions 
depending on the product. Little by 
little, the earnings of the nation are 
passed on to labor unions in exchange 
for votes.” 


He warned that for 12 years, three 
major causes of depressions had exist- 
ed in the United States: an inadequate 
flow of private capital into investments 
that make jobs; mismanagement by the 
government of the money and credit 
system; and the “granting or perpetua- 
tion of special privileges,” which “dis- 
turb balance within the economy.” 
But, he added, “There will be no de- 
pression in 1947 unless the govern- 
ment makes it.” He urged a 20 per 
cent reduction in all federal taxes, cut- 
ting the national budget to $30 billion. 

(Continued on page 28) 





Meet Your Representatives in Congress 


ALTHOUGH THE ASSOCIATION’S weekly “Connecticut Observer 
in Washington” news-letter has highlighted numerous activities of our 
representatives and senators in Congress, none of these issues has ever 
included a résumé of the educational and background experiences of 
the men who represent Connecticut citizens in Washington. Believing 
that Association members and other readers of Connecticut Industry 
should get better acquainted with those who speak for them in the 
halls of Congress, Connecticut Industry presents both the photos and 
brief educational and experience backgrounds of our two senators and 
six representatives, together with the highlights of their voting records, 
through May 8th, on the most important legislative measures. 

Inasmuch as final disposal is yet to be made of tax and labor legis- 
lation, it is too early to determine the action that will be taken by 
Connecticut’s delegation on the amended labor and tax measures. How- 
ever, we shall keep members informed periodically of the respective 
voting records of each member of the delegation. 

Since both our senators and representatives have repeatedly re- 
quested that advice and suggestions be sent to them by manufacturers 
of the state, together with substantiating evidence to back up their 
requests, it is hoped that this introductory outline story will serve to 
stimulate a far greater number of communications from Association 
members and business men throughout the state, not only by letter, 
telegram and telephone, but also through personal conferences. 


was appointed City Court Judge, re- 
signing in August of 1933 to accept 
an appointment in the Department of 
Justice under Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings. 

During his four years as head of the 
Criminal Division, the Senator won 
nationwide fame for his prosecutions. 
Among the famous cases he handled 
were the Sherrif Peacher case, the 
Harlan County case, resulting in the 
end of the reign of terror there, and 
the conviction of Louis Piquette, at- 
torney for John Dillinger, Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

The settlement of long pending 
alien property claims was assigned to 
him by President Roosevelt, and at 
the end of this special mission to 
Europe, he resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Justice and re-entered the 
private practice of law. He has served 
as one of Connecticut's Senators since 
1944, and is now chairman of the 
Special Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 





BRIEN McMAHON 


Brien McMahon 


Connecticut’s senior Senator, Brien 
McMahon (D.) enjoys the special 
significance of being the youngest man 
in our history to be named Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 





This honor came to him in 1935 when 
President Roosevelt chose him as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Criminal Division. 

A native of Norwalk, and a gradu- 
ate of Fordham University, and Yale 
University Law School, Senator Mc- 
Mahon entered the practice of law in 
his home town with the firm of Keogh 
and Candee, and at the same time be- 
came active in politics. In 1933 he 


Raymond E. Baldwin 


Senator Raymond E. Baldwin (R.) 
first became an “important person” to 
Connecticut's every citizen when he 
was elected Governor in 1938, and 
inaugurated a program of “friendly 
government,” designed to foster the 
state’s traditional spirit of freedom 
and individualism, as written into its 
Constitution. 


He was educated in the Public 
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RAYMOND E. BALDWIN 


Schools of Middletown, and graduated 
from Wesleyan University with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1916. The 
following fall he entered the Yale 
University Law School, but the dec- 
laration of war and his enlistment in 
the U. S. Navy, interrupted his edu- 
cation for two years. He received his 
law degree from Yale in 1921 and 
started his career in New Haven. 
Later he transferred his practice to 
Bridgeport where he continued as a 
member of the firm of Pullman and 
Comley until elected to his first term 
as Governor, in 1938. 

In 1940 Governor Baldwin was de- 
feated for reelection, but was recalled 
to office in 1942 and served two terms. 
In the November, 1946 elections, Mr. 
Baldwin was chosen as one of Con- 
necticut’s representatives in the U. S. 
Senate. 

Senator Baldwin has been appoint- 
ed to the Armed Services Committee, 
which is a combination of the former 
Military Affairs Committee and Naval 
Affairs Committee. He was also made 
a member of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, and serves as chairman of 
the subcommittee appointed to inves- 
tigate government cafeterias. 


William J. Miller 


Congressman William Jennings 
Miller (R.) of Wethersfield, repre- 
senting the state’s First Congressional 
District in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been chosen chairman 
of the state delegation by the five 
other Connecticut representatives be- 
cause of his wide congressional ex- 
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WILLIAM J. MILLER 


perience. First elected as a member of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress in 1938, 
he returned to the Seventy-eighth 
Congress in 1942, and now serves as 
a member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Miller was born in North An- 
dover, Mass., and received his educa- 
tion in that town and in Lawrence. 
When he was 18 he resigned his first 
position in a local hardware concern 
to enlist in the Aviation Section of 
the U. S. Army, and soon sailed over- 
seas to serve in a squadron devoted 
to the servicing of planes in Tours. 

At a flying school in Chateroux, he 
received his pilot's training, and when 
the Armistice was signed, he was a 
second lieutenant with the 80th Aero- 
Squadron. It was in December, 1918, 
while still in France, that he experi- 
enced his tragic accident which later 
resulted in the amputation of both 
legs. 

During his first term, Congressman 
Miller served on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and in the second 
on the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee. His particular interest has 
been veterans and labor-management 
problems, and he is proud of his ef- 
forts in the writing of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights—efforts which were later 
recognized in a special ovation on the 
House floor by his fellow congress- 
men. 


Horace Seely-Brown 


A young school teacher-farmer with 
a determination to represent the “aver- 
age citizen” is a member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives from Con- 
necticut’s Second District. Horace 
Seely-Brown (R.) of Pomfret, took 


HORACE SEELY-BROWN 


to farming on 100 acres of land after 
completing his World War II military 
service with the U. S. Naval Reserve 
last January. 

A native of Kensington, Maryland, 
Mr. Seely-Brown received his educa- 
tion at Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., and 
Yale University Graduate School. 

A teacher before he was a farmer, 
Congressman Seely-Brown joined the 
staff of the Pomfret School as a teacher 
of mathematics and chemistry in 1934, 
That same year he organized a club of 
Young Republicans in the town of 
Pomfret, and soon became Windham 
County chairman of the Young Re- 
publicans, and in 1941 he was chosen 
state chairman. 

The new representative, who has 
been appointed to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, is 
married and the father of three chil- 
dren. 





ELLSWORTH B. FOOTE 
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Ellsworth B. Foote 


Ellsworth B. . Foote, Republican 
representative of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut, is a 
descendant of forebears who had re- 
sided in North Branford for genera- 
tions. He was born in that town, the 
son of Frank and Ellen Bishop Foote. 

A graduate of Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law School, he was admitted to 
the Connecticut Bar in 1924. A year 
later he was appointed as a Special 
Assistant in the War Transaction Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice by 
U. S. Attorney General Harlan S. 
Stone. He later returned to Connecti- 
cut and joined the law firm of Fitz- 
Gerald and Hadden, now known as 
FitzGerald, Foote and FitzGerald. 

Congressman Foote's legal back- 
ground includes service on the Bench 
of the Probate Court of North Bran- 
ford, and the New Haven Probate 
Court. In addition, he served as Cor- 
poration Counsel for North Branford, 
and Attorney for the County of New 
Haven. 

His interest in military affairs is 
indicated by his Captaincy in the 2nd 
Company, Governor's Foot Guard, and 
his former membership in Troop A 
Cavalry, Connecticut National Guard. 
He is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the 80th Con- 
gress. 





JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


John Davis Lodge 


Born in Washington, D. C., of a 
family rich in political background, 
John Davis Lodge returned there this 
year as a delegate from Connecticut's 
Fourth Congressional District to the 
80th Congress. 

Congressman Lodge, now a resident 









































6. 


15. 


Legislation 


To continue wartime excise tax rates on luxuries 


To adopt Congressional budget resolution for 
6 billion budget cut 

To adopt Millikin resolution making Congres- 
sional budget cut 4.5 billion 

To outlaw portal-to-portal pay suits (H. R. 
2157) 

To terminate OPA and Office of Temporary 
Controls by April 30, 1947 (June 30 in the 
House vote ) 

Appropriation bills, cutting funds of Treasury, 
Post Office, Labor Dept., and Interior Dept. 
in amounts varying from 6% to 47% 

To reduce individual income taxes 10-20-30% 

To return Hartley labor bill (H. R. 3020) to 
Committee, and require further study of 
labor-management relations 

To adopt Hartley labor bill (H. R. 3020) 


. 


To split Taft labor bill (S. 1126) into four 
parts 

To adopt amendment to S. 1126, making coer- 
cion of employees by unions an unfair labor 
practice 

To adopt amendment to S. 1126 to curb indus- 
try-wide bargaining 

To adopt amendment prohibiting union control 
of welfare funds and involuntary check-off 

To cut appropriation for foreign relief from 
350 million to 200 million 

To provide 400 million for Greece and Turkey 


VOTING RECORD OF CONNECTICUT SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGH MAY 8* 


Voted Yes 


All Conn. Representatives 
No record vote in Senate 
All Conn. Representatives 


Baldwin 
(McMahon absent ) 


All Conn. Representatives McMahon 


Baldwin 
All Conn. Representatives 
Baldwin 
All Conn. Representatives 


All. Conn. Representatives 
Foote, Lodge, Patterson 


Foote, Lodge, Miller 
Sadlak, Seely-Brown 
McMahon 


Baldwin 


Foote, Seely-Brown 


Baldwin, McMahon 


















mission 


of Westport, is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Harvard Law School. 
After practicing law for several years, 
he became interested in the motion 
picture industry, and appeared in sev- 
eral domestic and foreign films. He 
is married to the former Francesca 
Braggiotti, a noted Italian dancer and 
actress. 

During World War Il, he served 
with the U. S. Navy, spending 20 
months overseas. He was demobilized 
as Lt. Commander, after three and one 
half years active duty, with the honor 
of having been decorated with the 
rank of Chevalier in the French Le- 
gion of Honor and with the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, by General de 
Gaulle. 


16. To confirm Lilienthal for Atomic Energy Com- 


Baldwin, McMahon 


* Record on legislation of greatest importance to industry. Subsequent vote record to be published in later issue. 


Congressman Lodge has been as- 
signed as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


James T. Patterson 


Connecticut's Fifth Congressional 
District representative is James T. 
Patterson, (R.) of Naugatuck, who 
serves on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. 

A native of Naugatuck, Congress- 
man Patterson was. educated in the 
public schools there and graduated 
from Peekskill Military Academy, 
Peekskill, New York, Georgetown 
University, the University of Miami 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Voted No 


McMahon 


Miller, Sadlak 
Seely-Brown 


Patterson 
Baldwin 


McMahon 


Baldwin, McMahon 


McMahon 
(Baldwin not voting) 


Lodge, Miller 
Patterson, Sadlak 





JAMES T. PATTERSON 


NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE NEW HOME cf The Stanley Electric Tools Division of The Stanley Works, New 


Britain. 


THE STANLEY ELECTRIC 
TOOLS division of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, recently began 
operations in its new, modern six- 
story building at 480 Myrtle Street, 
New Britain. 

The new building provides addi- 
tional space for manufacturing and 
assembling the portable electric tools 
in the Stanley Electric Tool and Stan- 
ley-Carter lines. The firm's general 
offices are located on the street floor 
of the new building. 


PAPERBOARD 


SINCE 


EUGENE D. STIRLEN, president 
of Eastern Industries, Incorporated, 
New Haven, has recently announced 
the purchase of the buildings, machin- 
ery and production rights of the Mc- 
Intyre Company, Newton, Mass. 

The newly acquired facilities will be 
known as the McIntyre division of 
the parent company and will continue 
to manufacture the same line of pumps 
and fluid motors that it has in the 
past, including hydraulic, fuel, alcohol, 
water, air and metering pumps. 


186:Ss0. — FOLDING 


BOXES 


The Cover 


LIKE COVERED BRIDGES, ferries belong 
to a by-gone age in transportation, at 
least as far as Connecticut is concerned. 
This month’s cover depicts one of the two 
remaining ferries in regular service on 
the Connecticut River. Plying between 
South Glastonbury and Rocky Hill, the 
ferry shown still provides an important 
link in the state’s extensive highway sys- 
tem and at the same time affords the 
motorist an enjoyable, leisurely trip across 
a picturesque section of the river. Photo 
by Josef Scaylea. 


PENDING APPROVAL of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, equip- 
ment trust notes covering the purchase 
of fifteen 4500 horsepower Diesel- 
electric locomotives will soon be issued 
by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company. 

The new locomotives, estimated to 
cost $6,581,250, will be used on the 
road's New Haven-Maybrook heavily 
traveled freight route. The New Haven 
Railroad, which ranks as the third 
largest Diesel owning road in the coun- 
try, expects that delivery of the new 
equipment will be made during the 
coming year. 


SINCE 1895 


ROBERTSON: PAPER: BOX 


CO uu PAR FT LN.C OR PO. ATS D 


MONTVILLE: CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE —< BOSTON -: PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
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DIRECTORS OF THE Hat Cor- # 
poration of America, Norwalk and 

New York, recently elected Robert W. Dp 0 n 2 i§ 
Atkins president, succeeding Fletcher 


H. Montgomery, who was named 
chairman of the board. {= 
The new president was formerly as- 2 
sociated with Shearson, Hammill & i 
Co., investment brokers. 
THAN EVER Sa e8 


































< 


xk * 


THE KILIAN STEEL BALL COR- 
PORATION recently purchased the 
plant at 100 Wellington Street, Hart- 
ford, formerly occupied by The Bush 





, Manufacturing Company, and will 
move its facilities to that location upon 
the completion of remodeling opera- 
tions. 
The Kilian firm was organized in 
1941 as the McIntyre Steel Ball Cor- 
poration, and under the direction of 
Robert E. Kilian, vice president and 
general manager, has expanded exten- 
sively to become one of the leading 
steel ball manufacturers in the East. 
The corporate name was changed to 
the present one last July. 
The Bush company, makers of air 
conditioning and refrigeration equi : 4 4 dS ib | fH di 
ment, ta heal tae its ats 3 --. Wit oun criber te ep one recor ing 
constructed plant in Elmwood. 
ile SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment enables you to keep a per- 
manent record of both sides of your important telephone calls. No need to 
THE APPOINTMENT of D. K. scribble hurried notes. No danger of forgetting important details. The facts 
, MacLean as export manager of Farrel- are permanently recorded. Misunderstandings are eliminated. Every word 
Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, and meaningful inflection of both voices is caught crystal clear. Recording 
has recently been announced by Come can be confidential—can be transcribed if you desire. Play back for your- 
pany officials. He_ will make his head- self or others as often as you wish all details and facts concerning: — 
quarters at the firm’s main office at ’ 5 
Ansonia and will also continue his @ Contract terms, agreements 
duties as manager of the sugar mill @ Specifications, prices 
machinery sales department, a posi- @ Delivery dates, shipping instructions 
tion he has held since 1929. @ Negotiations, field information 
@ Technical data, intercity conferences 
Thousands of SoundScriber Telephone Recording Attachments are already 
successfully assisting American business—all types, large and small—to: 
@ Speed decisions and actions 
@ Assure absolute accuracy 
@ Avoid disagreements 
@ Relieve the strain of remembering details 
@ Eliminate hurried scribbling of notes 
@ Relay quickly to everyone coneerned details requiring attention oe 
SoundScriber’s Vinylite plastic disc remembers everything—forever. oy 
have a “carbon copy” of your telephone conversations. 
Why try to remember everything? Investigate SoundScriber now— } « 
today. Write for all the facts. ‘ 
D. K. MacLEAN 
3 First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
Mr. MacLean started with the com- THE OUND CRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. Ci-6, 
D pany in 1909 in the engineering de- J A New Haven 4, Connecticut 
partment, and his association has been Veade Mark 
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ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE KEEN 
COMPETITION AHEAD? 
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Recent wage increases, and the practical cer- 
tainty of more to come, will soon eliminate profits 
for all but the low-cost manufacturers. 


Higher prices can only delay this. Labor will 
be certain to demand higher wages proportionate 
to price increases. It is a basic economic truth— 
which has been all but forgotten during recent 
years—that in normal times high prices restrict 
markets, while low prices expand them. 


The farsighted manufacturer will strive to put 
himself in a position where he will not have to rely 
on high prices for a profit. When the present back- 
logs of urgently needed orders have been used up, 
low prices—quality considered—will be the most 
effective sales argument against competitors. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that today 
by modernizing their management controls—Wage 
Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production and Plan- 
ning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, improved 
Manufacturing Methods, etc—with the help of 
Plocar Engineers. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 





PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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continuous for 37 years except for a 
period of service in the U. S. Army 
during World War I. 


During the second World War, Mr. 
MacLean acted in a liaison capacity 
between Farrel-Birmingham and the 
War Production Board Rubber Divi- 
sion, and was also a member of the 
WPB Industry Advisory Committee 
on sugar machinery and equipment. 


x kk 


ROBERT L. TETRO, chief cost ac- 
countant at the E. Ingraham Company, 
Bristol, has recently been appoinited 
to the newly created position of con- 
troller. 

Mr. Tetro first entered the company 
in 1929 and upon graduating from 
the Bentley School of Financing and 
Accounting in 1934, joined the firm’s 
cost department. In 1940, Mr. Tetro 
was made chief cost accountant, 


x * 


GEORGE F. MATTSON, president 
of the Valley Mfg. Co., Inc., Water- 
bury, died recently when he was 
stricken while playing golf. 

A native of Waterbury, Mr. Matt- 
son has resided in Watertown for the 
past 17 years. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, three sons, and 
his father. 


x wk 


THE COMING RETIREMENT 
of F. A. Jackle, vice president of the 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, Wat- 
erbury, was revealed recently, 

Mr. Jackle, who has been associ- 
ated with the firm since 1905, served 
as general manager of the Chase Metal 
Works since 1921 until he was pro- 
moted to a vice presidency and as- 
signed as a special consultant to Rich- 
ard D. Ely, vice president in charge 
of production. 

A former member of the Board of 
Aldermen, Mr. Jackle also served on 
the city Board of Public Works and 
was former treasurer of the Republi- 
can town committee. 


xk 


SHERMAN _ SPERRY, 
chief of technical research and a 
director of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, died recently 
at his home. 

A graduate of the Thacher School 
in California and Yale’s Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, he worked in copper 
and gold mines in Mexico, Arizona 


ROGER 


and California until he came to Sco- 
vill in 1915. 

Throughout his career at the Water- 
bury firm, his work was largely con- 
cerned with industrial research. His 
earliest invention, later to be followed 
by many others, was a process for con- 
trolling the humidity in the loading 
of fuses which were used by the British 
Government in India. 

He earned renown locally for his 
interest in civic affairs, having served 
as president of the Visiting Nurses 
Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, vice presidént of Lincoln 
House and a director of the Water- 
bury Hospital. He was president of 
the Community Chest at the time of 
his death. 

Surviving, besides his wife, are two 
daughters, two brothers, Leavenworth 
P. Sperry, President of Scovill, and 
Mark L. Sperry, Jr., and a sister. 


* @ @ 


AT A RECENT DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING of the Ensign-Bickford 
Company, Simsbury, P. Willard Niel- 
son was appointed manager of the 
company’s purchasing department suc- 
ceeding Frederick D. Houghton, newly 
assigned to the firm’s new product 
development activities. 

At the same time the company an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph 
S. Traunig as assistant manager of the 
trafic department. 


x*k 


FROM WASHINGTON RECENT- 
LY came the report of the purchase 
by the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, of the large shell plant it 
operated at Indianapolis during the 
war. 

The plant, three times as large as 
the company’s Housatonic Avenue 
plant in Bridgeport, was completed 
under supervision of the Brass Com- 
pany engineering staff in 1942. Ac- 
cording to company officials the In- 
dianapolis operations will continue to 
be directed from Bridgeport and the 
new plant will become the mid-western 
outlet for brass rods, sheets and strips. 


x*e 


A NEW CORPORATION formed 
by George A. Highberg of Hartford, 
formerly associated with Cushman 
Chuck Company of that city, has 
taken over the ownership of the D. E. 
Whiton Machine Co., New London. 

The Whiton Machine Corp., the 


planned name for the new corpora- 
tion, will continue to operate the plant 
at its present location. The company, 
first established in 1856 in West Staf- 
ford, employs 180 employees in the 
manufacture of several specialties in 
machine tools, centering machines, 
lathe chucks, gear cutters and drills. 

Lucius E. Whiton, president of the 
original company, will become chair- 
man of the board of the new corpora- 
tion. 


x kk 


“THE STANLEY WORLD”, em 
ployee publication of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, recently ap- 
peared in new format, “tailored to fit 
in a man’s pocket and milady’s pocket- 
book.” 

With ninety-six pages, 544 x 7% 
inches in size, the magazine’s new at- 
tractive style has aroused enthusiasm 
and approval among the thousands of 
Stanley workers throughout the United 
States, Canada and England and 
among many of New England’s in- 
dustrial editors. 

With a circulation of over eight 
thousand every month, The Stanley 
World goes to all divisions of the com- 
pany, Stanley workers in the armed 
forces, pensioners, editors of other 
company publications and __ several 
school and public libraries. 


xk * 


THREE PROMOTIONS at th 
Stratford plant of the Raybestos Divi- 
sion, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., were 
announced recently by J. Fred Fen- 
ning, factory manager. 

T. Gerald Doherty, former foreman 
of the molded brake and treating de- 
partment, was elevated to the post of 
general foreman of molded brakes and 
facings. 

Joseph Cahill, a Raybestos employee 
since 1934, was promoted to produc- 
tion manager. He was formerly as- 
sistant to the production manager. 

Donald Beers, former supervisor in 
the treating room, was elevated to 
foreman of that department. He was 
made supervisor in 1945 after his re- 
turn from three years of U. S. Army 
service. 


x *k * 


ALBERT L. WORTHEN was re- 


cently elected president of The New 


Haven Trap Rock Company at a meet- 
ing of that company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Associated with the crushed stone 
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F. T. WHELAN 


177 STATE ST. PHONE 5-0159 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
TECHNICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
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BARNEY’S of HARTFORD 
offers 
a 
Complete Service 
in 
Office Furniture 
and 
Shop Equipment 
Note: 
Not all complete 


Stocks at present 


time. 


450 Front St. 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
7-8129 


industry since 1911, Mr. Worthen was 
general manager of the Connecticut 
Quarries Company from 1920 to 1935, 
and has been general manager of the 
New Haven Trap Rock Company since 
that time. He is on the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors of the 
National Crushed Stone Association. 
President Worthen succeeds Clar- 
ence Blakeslee who resigned recently 
after twelve years as the firm’s presi- 
dent. Mr. Blakeslee, who founded the 
company in 1914, will continue as 
chairman of the board of directors. 


xk 


ONE OF CONNECTICUT’S most 
prominent industrialists, Joseph Mil- 
lard Merrow, president of the Merrow 
Machine Company, Hartford, died re- 
cently at the age of 98. 

The account of Mr. Merrow’s long 
career is in itself a colorful success 
story. An inventor, Mr. Merrow’s first 
patent was issued in 1877, the year 
the company manufactured its first 
overedging machine, and since that 
time he has received nearly 100 
patents. 

The company, which he guided as 
its president for nearly a half a cen- 
tury, was first established in 1837 for 
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3 ORDINARY 
FLOOR BRUSHES 


e Looking for another way to slash aS Taye 
costs? Then how about your cleaning tools? 
Actual wear-down tests prove that the Fuller 
Floor Brush has triple the life of ordinary 
floor brushes. The center gives backbone to 
move heavy refuse while outside row of fine 
horsehair moves finest dust. Staple-set 
construction unaffected by oil, water or clean- 
Tere compounds. For further information 
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the manufacture of knit goods, in the 
village of Merrow. In 1888 when the 
knitting mills burned, the family busi- 
ness was moved to Norwich and later, 
in 1893, moved to Hartford. 

One of the founders of the Hart- 
ford County Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, he served as the group's president 
in 1909, and continued on the board 
of managers. He was also a founder 
of Industrial Memorials, Inc., a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Club, the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manufacturers Association of 
Conn., Inc. 

Mr. Merrow is survived by four 
nephews and three nieces. 


 & ® 


A. RUST-OPPENHEIM, president 
of the Anemostat Corporation of 
America, Elmwood, has announced 
the recent appointment of John A. 
Redfield as comptroller. 

Mr. Redfield joined the corpora- 
tion in 1945 as budget director for the 
New York and Elmwood divisions fol- 
lowing an association with S$, D, Lei- 
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desdorf & Co., New York, as chief 
engineer. 

He is a member of the Hartford 
Engineers Club, the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and 
the Harvard Business School Club of 
New York City. 


x * * 


RETURNED BATTLE SCRAP is 
being used by Waterbury’s brass com- 
panies to relieve the serious shortage 
of raw materials in the production of 
new brass, according to information 
from The American Brass Company, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. and Sco- 
vill Mfg. Co. 

With millions of pounds of battle- 
field relics in the form of brass shell 
cases being received from ammunition 
recovery depots, which are being rap- 
idly liquidated by War Assets Admin- 
istration, brass makers are finding it 
possible to step up their peace-time 
production as they strive to supply the 
needs of automotive, electrical, avia- 
tion, plumbing and building supply 
industries. 














The first step in building an im- 
proved product, or in cutting costs, 
is to plan it that way. Hartford’s 
foundrymen are ready to tell you 
about the versatility and the econ- 
omy of cast steel parts. 


With a capacity of over 300 tons 
per month, Hartford Electric Steel 
is able to supply high quality steel 
castings, economically cast to shape, 
simple or complex. Ask HARTFORD 
about the product improvement 
possibilities of electric steel castings. 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


540 Flatbush Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 
Tel. Hartford 32-4457 





THE RESIGNATION of Frederick 
G. Hughes, recently elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the New 
Departure Division of General Motors, 
Inc., has been announced in Detroit 
by President C. E. Wilson. 

Mr. Hughes, who has retired after 
36 years with New Departure, was 
succeeded as manager of the division's 
Bristol, Meriden and Sandusky, Ohio 
plants by Milton L. Gearing. 

Mr. Gearing, a graduate of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, began his 
New Departure career at the Meriden 
plant in 1923, became plant manager 
at Elmwood in 1929, and took over 
in the same capacity at Meriden in 
1933 when the Elmwood operations 
were transferred there. 

Mr. Hughes had been a top execu- 
tive of New Departure since 1911 
when he started in the post of chief 
engineer. He became assistant general 
manager in 1914, He was named gen- 
eral manager in 1939, and was elected 
a vice president of the corporation in 
January of this year. 


x ** 


RICHARD F. V. STANTON, as- 
sistant machine tool sales manager of 
Niles Bement Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford, was recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the company, it has been an- 
nounced by board chairman Clayton 
R. Burt. 

Mr. Stanton, who will also continue 
in his present capacity, joined the 
Pratt & Whitney division 30 years ago 
as supervisor of gage design in the 
ammunition equipment engineering 
department. During World War I he 
served with the U. S. Marine Corps 
and returned to the company in the 
machine tool engineering department. 

From 1940 to 1945 he served as 
manager of the contract division, and 
in 1945 went to Washington as a 
machine tool consultant for the War 


Production Board. Upon his return to 
Hartford late in 1945, he was appoint- 
ed to the position of assistant machine 
tool sales manager. 


x* 


AN “OPEN DOOR” STATE is the 
description given to Connecticut by 
Governor McConaughy recently at a 
dinner meeting honoring two promi- 
nent Mexican industrialists and their 
wives. 

The Governor said the door is 
“swinging both ways for products and 
ideas,” as he referred to the guests 
activity in making Mexican fiber 
available to Connecticut industry. 

As guests of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Pedro Montemayor, director of 
La Forestal, Mexican government fiber 
corporation and the firm’s legal coun- 
sel, Pedro Trevino, watched brush 
making operations at the Fuller plant, 
important users of Mexican fibre. 


xk * 


STANLEY K. DIMOCK recently 
resigned as president of the Allen 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, to 
become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and James G. Osmond has been 
elected to succeed him in the firm’s 
presidency. 

Son of the founder of the company, 
Ira Dimock, Stanley Dimock has been 
with the concern since it started busi- 
ness near 37 years ago. After serving 
as treasurer for many years, he became 
president in 1945 when the late Hor- 
ace R. Grant retired to the board 
chairmanship. 

The new president has been associ- 
ated with the company since 1937, 
and has served as executive vice presi- 
dent since September, 1945. Formerly 
employed by The Washburn Company 
in Worcester, Mass., and later by 
Thompson & Lichtner in Boston and 
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R. H. Winslow & Associates 
now offers a controlled plan for 
Connecticut manufacturers. It 
is designed specifically to bring 
to the medium sized and smaller 
corporation the full benefits of 
industrial engineering and man- 
agement consultation in the most 
effective and economical manner. 


At a relatively nominal cost 
the plan brings to you: 


1. All of the attention and serv- 
ices normally acquired only 
through the full time em- 
ployment of an industrial en- 
gineer in the $10,000 per 
year category. 


. Continuous observation of 
factors relating to costs and 
profits. 


. The identical, meticulous 
service which clients have 
been receiving since our 
firm’s inception. 


. The combined judgment of a 
staff of manufacturing ex- 
perts on general or specific 
problems. 


Some of the major aspects of 
management service available 
through this plan in accordance 
with the client’s requirements 
are Budgetary Control, Cost 
Reduction and Cost Control, 
Production Control, Employee 
Relations, Incentives, Work Sim- 
plification and Layout. 


It is now possible to know 
what savings or additional 
profits can be developed by the 
use of R. H. Winslow and As- 
sociates, and at the same time 
automatically limit the cost and 
fit the application to your re- 
quirements. 


We urge you to investigate 
this service without obligation. 


R. H. WINSLOW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants 
Main Office 


OLD LYME, CONN., TEL. LYME 425 


Hartford Office 
36 PEARL ST.. HARTFORD, CONN. 
TEL. 2-5203 


































IN STOCK 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


AIR COMPRESSORS — PORTABLE AND 
STATIONARY — ELECTRIC AND GAS 


ENGINE DRIVEN % HP TO 6 HP 


BLACKHAWK PORTO POWER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


BLACK &@ DECKER DRILLS AND SANDERS 
ALLEN A. C. ELECTRIC WELDERS 
STERLING ELECTRIC SANDERS 
FUROX WELDING EQUIPMENT 
KERRICK STEAM CLEANERS 
DOYLE VACUUM CLEANERS 


CASEY FOLSOM COMPANY 
364 TRUMBULL 8T. HARTFORD, CONN. 
TEL. 2-4261 2-4262 


LARGEST STOCK AUTO BODY AND PAINT 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT IN THE EAST 





Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison in New 
York, Mr. Osmond has had an exten- 
sive career in industrial engineering 
and plant management. 


x *k * 


D. McCALL WHITE is the newly 
elected president of M. H. Rhodes, 
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Inc., Hartford, succeeding M. H. 
Rhodes, founder of the company. 

Mr. Rhodes, inventor and designer 
of a line of parking meters and time 
control devices manufactured by the 
company, will continue as a director, 
but has retired from the presidency 
to devote more of his time to the en- 
gineering phase of the business. 

Mr. White has a _ distinguished 
background in the manufacturing 
field, and is probably best known as 
the designer of the Cadillac car. He has 
served as a vice president of Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, a division of 
General Motors and the LaFayette 
Motors Company. 

For 20 years he served as an in- 
dependent consulting engineer and 
manufacturers’ counsel, and in 1940 
joined the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion as special manufacturing adviser, 
serving until early this year. 
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EXECUTIVES OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT LIGHT & POWER 
CO. met recently at dinner to honor 
A. J. Campbell upon his retirement 
as vice president and Claus G. Swan- 
son, retiring after 41 years of service. 





NON-FERROUS 
SAND-CENTRIFUGAL 
PERMANENT MOLD 


Experienced engineering talent .. . 
shop manned by skilled craftsmen. These two factors 
are responsible for the perfection of castings produced 
by HAMPDEN. 

Ld Physical, chemical and X-Ray control are assurance 
* of the high quality of HAMPDEN products from raw 
metal to the finished part. 


PATTERN SHOP 


WOOD and METAL 
COMPLETE LABORATORY 






CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
presented to brand name ‘Yale’: Mark 
A. Miller (left), Assistant General Mana- 


ger of Stamford Division of The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company is 
shown receiving the Brand Names Founda- 
tion’s “Certificate of Public Service” at 
the Foundation’s “Brand Names Day”’ 
program at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
The award honors his firm’s brand name, 
**Yale”, which has served the public since 
1868. Only brand names that have been 
in continuous use for fifty years or more 
qualify for this award which was estab- 
lished by the Foundation to recognize the 
proven value of brand names which have 
‘won and held public confidence through 
unfailing integrity, reliable quality and 
fair pricing.” Pictured with Mr. Miller is 
Henry E. Abt, president of the Brand 
Names Foundation, presenting the certifi- 
cate. 
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Heat Treating 


modern pattern 


HAMPDEN BRASS & ALUMINUM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. 


Mr. Campbell, who has served the 
company for 35 years, was presented 
with a camera and photographic kit. 


x kk 


BRAND NEW PRODUCTS and 
industrial items of historic interest 
were viewed by more than 2,000 per- 
sons at the three-day Post-War Prod- 
ucts exposition held at the State Ar- 
mory, Middletown. The project was 
sponsored by the Exchange Club. 

Several operating displays provided 
graphic illustrations of Middletown 
industries at work. The Russell Manu- 
facturing Company had a sample loom 
in operation, producing venetian blind 
tape, and Rusco’s wartime products, 
cartridge and pistol belts and flak suits 
were included in that company’s 
booth. 

All kinds of colored thread were 
displayed by the Lloyd E. Cone Com- 
pany of Moodus. Employees of the 
Middletown Rubber and Omo Manu- 
facturing companies demonstrated how 
the varicolored plastic material, pro- 
cessed by those companion firms, are 
electronically sealed and stitched. 

Nautical gear, produced for many 
generations by Wilcox-Crittenden & 
Co., Inc.; Remington typewriter parts 
produced by Andover Kent Aviation 
Corporation; transformers and motors 
made at the South Farms plant of 
TRM Electric, Inc.; a variety of heat- 
ing elements by Safeway Heat Ele- 
ments, Inc.; demonstrations of metal 
coating processes by The DuLite 
Chemical and Middletown Metal Fin- 
ishing companies—all played an im- 
portant role in the colorful and 
teresting exposition. 

The press, too, made its contribu- 
tion to the display of Middletown in- 


A VIEW OF THE NEW Tip Toe iron 
now in production at The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company. In the Tip Toe 
position, as shown, the rear cf the iron is 
up off the ironing board, eliminating 
scorching dangers to the board or the 
article being ironed. 


you MAKE if .. 
we'll SELL if.. 


If you need established channels of 
distribution for good products which 
you have designed and produced for 
industrial applications, we are in a 
position to serve you with a specialized 
distribution program. 
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“Produces results,” SAYS CLIENT 


of Nationally Recognized Connecticut Advertising Agency 


For well integrated Advertising— including Merchandising and Sales 
Promotion, the complete services of PHILIPS WEBB UPHAM and CO. 
are available to all advertisers. Art, Copy, Media, Production and Pub- 
licity Departments function as a single unit...in close contact with clients... 


to insure better advertising results for every advertising dollar invested. 
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dustrial progress with the Middletown 
Press demonstrating the technique of 
producing a daily newspaper. An oper- 
ating United Press teletype conveyed 
the news of the world directly to the 
armory during the exhibition hours. 


x «re 


BECAUSE FOLDING BOXES, 
INC., Manchester, has experienced a 


seventy-five per cent increase in busi- 
ness during the past year, the firm will 
expand its facilities soon when opera- 
tions are begun in additional factory 
space in Versailles. 

The Versailles plant will be oper- 
ated as a branch of the Manchester 
firm, with a few key employees trans- 
ferring to the new location. 

W. J. Klein, manager of the firm, 
has revealed that employment has in- 
creased from 28 to over 80 in the past 
year and that larger markets have been 
developed. The company specializes 
in egg cartons and is the largest pro- 
ducer of this item in the East. Other 
cartons are used by national branded 
foods, produce and specialized mer- 
chandise. 


¥ * * 


THE RIPLEY COMPANY of Deep 
River will shortly move to new quar- 
ters in Middletown, and will occupy 
a three-story factory building which 
was once a part of the Arawana Mills 
on Factory Street. 

Formed about 15 years ago, the 
company was located in Torrington 
until about a year ago when it moved 
to larger quarters in Deep River. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Kapp, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, the company will 
employ in the neighborhood of 75 
persons, and will eventually double 
that number. The firm will engage in 
the production of electronic controls. 


x*rk 


HARTFORD’S FIRST INDUS- 
TRIAL fire drill was staged recently 
at the Allen Manufacturing Company, 
when some 750 employees respond- 
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BIGELOW COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 


ed to the plant's fire alarm signals and 
filed out of the building. Within six 
minutes they were back at their jobs. 

Fire Marshal Thomas F. Lee, who 
observed the drill, lauded company 
management for its forward looking 
employee safety policy, and expressed 
the hope that other Hartford industries 
would inaugurate a similar fire pro- 
tection program. 
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LONG PROUD OF THE SERV- 
ICE RECORDS acquired by its em- 
ployees, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, recently published 
figures indicating that few Connecticut 
firms can match Scovill’s service record. 

The period 1940 through 1946 saw 
7,183 Scovillites in all divisions mark- 
ing their tenth, twenty-fifth, fortieth, 
fiftieth or above anniversaries. The 
company's employee publication, “The 


Bulletin,” reported that in 1946 an - 


average of eight received 10-year pins 
each week. During the same year, 196 
received a 25-year pin for continuous 
service while 37 marked a 40-year 
anniversary and two received a 50-year 
award. 
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AT THE ANNUAL TOY FAIR 
held recently in New York, the entire 
sales force of the A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany of New Haven demonstrated 
the company’s new lines of toys that 
will be on retail shelves for the 1947 
Christmas season. 

Buyers and dealers from all over 
the United States gathered to view 
new and improved innovations in the 
toy industry, with Gilbert educational 
toys, such as erector and chemistry sets, 
and American Flyer Trains attracting 
keen interest from many of the buyers 
and spectators, 


xk * 


THE RECENT INSTALLATION 
of a new 45,000 kilowatt generator at 
the Devon steam plant of the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company 
represented the first step in the com- 
pany’s current long range expansion 
program to raise the capacity of that 
plant to 165,000 kilowatts. 

A considerable portion of the power 
generated by the new unit will be 
directed to centrally located distribu- 
tion points through a new 115,000 
volt transmission line extending from 
Devon to Meriden. 

The company’s Montville steam 
plant is also included in the expansion 
and improvement program, with pres- 
ent schedules calling for the installa- 
tion of the first of two new generating 
units at that plant in the fall of this 
year. 


xk 


"A GOOD FIVE-CENT CANDY 
BAR” was advanced by Peter Paul, 
Inc., Naugatuck, to be what the candy 





( Advertisement ) 


Advantages of 
Independent Counsel 


The management or industrial engi- 
neer by the very nature of his inde- 
pendent position is able to render an 
unique and invaluable service to his 
client because of his fresh, unbiased 
and outside viewpoint backed by his 
experience and contacts in a wide 
variety of businesses. 


The busy executive who is confronted 
with ever pressing problems, which 
make daily managerial duties more 
difficult to handle, finds a valuable 
assistant in the consulting manage- 
ment engineer. The consultant can 
devote himself, or his organization, 
to the specific problem, free from the 
routine demands and interruptions of 
active administration. 


Economy, as well as effectiveness, is 
an intrinsic advantage of retaining 
independent management counsel. The 
cost is mot a permanent burden, be- 
cause clients pay for this type of pro- 
fessional service only when they use 
it. An ever increasing number of com- 
panies, large and small, directed by 
broad-gaged executives, now avail 
themselves of outside counsel. They 
have long known the value of able 
legal talent, the need for the compe- 
tent C. P. A. and other specialists, but 


now they do recognize the growing im- 
portance of the independent manage- 
ment engineering organization. 


In the early and formative years of 
independent management and_ indus- 
trial engineering endeavor, most firms 
organizing in this specialized field, 
established themselves in larger cen- 
ters like New York and Chicago. These 
companies confined their operations 
mainly to the larger corporations. 


In Connecticut there has always been 
diversified industrial activity, which is 
of great importance to the Nation. 
Small, medium, and large size manu- 
facturing concerns form the stalwart 
backbone of truly American communi- 
ties in this section of New England. 
To these varied business enterprises 
in this area, are offered the services of 
a firm with headquarters in the City 
of Hartford. 


W. K. Panzenhagen, formerly Senior 
Staff Engineer with Business Research 
Corporation, a nationally known firm 
of Management Consultants, is now 
at the head of this firm. It provides 
competent and proven professional 
service in all phases of management 
engineering. 


For details and references, write to 


WILLIAM K. PANZENHAGEN, PREs. 


Office Management Services Inc., 


354 Trumbull Str., Hartford 3, Conn. 


TELEPHONE 7-3303 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 


Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


State Coverage 


INDUSTRIAL REAL 
ESTATE 


The Charles T. Lincoln Co., 
Realtors 


746 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 


3 Colony Street, Meriden 
3 Elizabeth Street, Derby 





industry needs to stimulate volume 
production. The nationally known 
candy manufacturer has reduced the 
wholesale price of its nickel candy 
bars to permit retailers to cut the cur- 
rent six-cent price, and thus “meet 
President Truman's request for re- 
duced costs to the buying public.” 


xk 


ACCORDING TO STATISTICS 
from the U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
of the Treasury Department, 730 Con- 
necticut companies still maintain Pay- 
roll Savings Plans, as against a total 
of 998 companies who participated 
during War Finance days. 

Sixty-four per cent of the continu- 
ing companies report regularly to the 
Hartford office of the division, and 
figures have been compiled which in- 
dicate that 97,488 employees of those 
firms are purchasing savings bonds to 
the extent of $1,915,423 per month, 
or 24 per cent of the total payroll. 
Average deductions per employee per 
month amount to 8.6 per cent of their 
income. 

George W. Murdock, director of 
the Payroll Savings division of the 
Hartford office, has offered the facili- 
ties of that office to assist Connecticut 
manufacturing and business establish- 
ments in a joint effort to “help the 
Treasury solve the strategically im- 
portant problem of transferring the 
inflationary commercial bank holding; 
of the public debt to non-bank inves- 
tors. 


x kk 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION compiled and issued 
figures recently which show that air- 
craft engine exports during the year 
1946 of $11,900,000. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division of United Air- 
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craft Corporation exported aircraft 
engines representing thirty-seven per 
cent of the total dollar volume. Spare 
parts exports by the East Hartford 
concern, not included in the compila- 
tion, amounted to more than engine 
sales and had a value in excess of $5 
million. 


The AIA figures indicate that Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft is maintaining a 
postwar position in the export mar- 
ket comparable to its production rec- 
ord during World War II, when half 
of the airplane engine horsepower used 
by our armed forces was provided by 
P & W engines. 
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THE WALTON COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of small too!s, has recently 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of its new factory building at 
600 New Park Avenue in West Hart- 
ford. 

The factory building, which will 
be located on a level plot of land with 
380 ft. frontage on New Park Ave- 
nue, and 290 ft. frontage on the main 
line of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, will be 
a modern one-story structure of brick, 
steel and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. 


President Kenneth W. Weeks re- 
vealed in his announcement that the 
building will be so located on the 
company’s property as to provide for 
an employees’ recreational area on the 
south side of the building, and with 
ample land on the north of the build- 
ing for a parking area and for future 
expansion of the factory. 

The company has been engaged in 
the manufacture of small tools in Hart- 
ford for the past 39 years. Its products 
include a line of electrical foot control 
switches and “Walton” Tap Extractors 
for use by automotive, farm machin- 
ery, aircraft, machine tools, and petro- 
leum industries. 

The new factory building will also 
be occupied by Walton's affiliate, Reps 
Tool Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of “Reps” pipe and stud extractors. 


x wk * 


HENRY M. WASHBURN, presi- 
dent of the Plainville Casting Com- 
pany, was honored at the 51st annual 
convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association at Detroit recently, 
when he was presented with a go'd 
medal for outstanding service in the 
casting industry over a period of years. 

Mr. Washburn has been head of the 








ARCHITECT’S DRAWING of the future West Hartford home of The Walton Company. 


Plainville concern since 1921 and is 
credited with having made many im- 
provements in the casting industry. 


x kk 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by 
J. A. Collins, national chairman of the 
Distribution Division of Oi!l-Heat In- 
stitute of America, of the appoint- 
ment of A. E. Whitehill as national 
secretary of that division. 





A. E. WHITEHILL 


Mr. Whitehill was formerly with 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, Inc. His previous 
activities were in public relations, ad- 
vertising and merchandising fields and 
in sales administration with one of the 
major oil companies. 


x kk 


EVIDENCE THAT MANY 
STATES are striving to deal with 


labor problems within their limited 
fields of jurisdiction was disclosed by 
a recent Washington survey. 

Thirteen states already have enacted 
legislation restricting closed shop con- 
tracts; seven have passed laws gener- 
ally making it an unfair labor practice 
to violate collective agreements; eight 
states have banned secondary boycotts, 
and picketing in such cases is declared 
illegal in most of these. 

Fourteen states generally have 
banned mass picketing, picketing in 
jurisdictional disputes or by minority 


unions, and picketing accompanied by 
force, violence or intimidation. 
Nineteen states have laws governing 
strikes and strikers; ten have legisla- 
tion affecting the internal affairs of 
unions, mostly requiring union regis- 
tration and financial reporting to 
members and a state agency. 


x * * 


TOP OFFICIALS of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, Hartford, and about 
100 members of the Foremen’s Club, 
gathered at a testimonial dinner re- 
cently in honor of Charles B. Cook, 
vice president and factory manager, 
who is celebrating his fortieth anni- 
versary with the company. He was 
given a chaise lounge and side table 
by the members of the Foremen’s Club 
and an inscribed humidor by the mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 

Allan A. Ryan, chairman of the 
board of directors, praised Mr. Cook 
as one of the men who had helped 
develop the company from the “grass 
roots” to the largest typewriter manu- 
facturing concern in the world. Max- 
well Miller, president of the company, 
said, “We look upon him as the man 
who gets things done.” 

Mr. Cook joined Royal 40 years ago 
as assistant manager. Through his un- 
failing enthusiasm for his work, hard, 





L. to R.: CHARLES B. COOK, Vice President of Royal Typewriter Company, being 
congratulated by Earl W. Goslee, president of the Royal Foremen’s Club, on the occasion 
of his 40th anniversary with the company. Rear, Allan A. Ryan, chairman of the board 
of directors; Arthur Davis, vice president, and Maxwell Miller, president of the com- 
pany, all of New York. 
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... WE CAN FOLLOW 
THE COPY OUT 
THE Window 


But we believe it's a better idea 
to call the customer when in 


doubt about what he wants. 


Extra care and attention to 
details are what our customers 
have learned to expect from 
Kellogg & Bulkeley. They know 
that skill, experience, and pride 
in a good job are included in 


every order. 
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KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
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faithful service and brilliant abilities, 
he earned uninterrupted advancement 
from his first minor post up through 
the plant organization to his present 
post of vice president and factory 
manager. He was a founder and one 
of the few remaining charter members 
of the Foremen’s Club, the first of its 
kind in the country. 


Return to Free Competition 





(Conti-ued from page 9} 


Mr. Wason advanced that free com- 
petition is the only true medium of 
regulating prices and profits. “It is 
competition itself which makes and 
improves products, including all of 
ours, and distributes them in increased 
volume, reduces costs, improves qual- 
ity, makes more jobs, and benefits ail 
the economy,” the NAM official con- 
cluded. 


Kodachrome slides were used by 
Dr. Ralph Robey to graphically illus- 
trate the National Association’s stand 
in favor of a 20 per cent across-the- 
board in individual income tax rates. 
A series of six three-dimensional 
mechanical charts, originally construct- 
ed by Dr. Robey, formed the back- 
ground of the movie slides. 


Essentially, Dr. Robey sought to 


show how increased investment leads 





L. to R.—Walter P. Knauss, Manager, 
Hartford County Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Mr. Burt; Mr. Wason and Norris W. 
Ford, Executive Vice President, The Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut. 


to increased productivity through more 
and better tools, and increased pro- 
ductivity in turn leads to increased 
real wages. He explained each step in 
correlating the growth of national in- 
come with the upward trend in invest- 
ment capital, and the latter's relation- 
ship to increased productivity per 
capita and the rise in real wages. 
The NAM economist described the 
rise of national income since 1900, 
together with that of investment capi- 
tal, showing how the latter created an 
abundance of more efficient tools al- 
lowing for greater productivity where- 
by industry and business could pay 
higher wages. He indicated that pres- 
ent high income tax rates are elimi- 
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nating venture capital, thus impairing 
the country’s change for expansion of 
future capital goods. 

“By eliminating venture capital 
through high income tax rates, invest- 
ments per capital are adversely affect- 
ed,” Dr. Robey said, “which in turn 
is felt by production per capita and 
eventually in real hour wages.” 

The economist showed that by re- 
ducing rates right across the board, 
thus giving those in higher income 
brackets a proportionate share in the 
reduction, venture capital would again 
flow toward the expansion of business 
by creating new machines, new tools 
and new jobs. 

The sponsoring committee of the 
Connecticut Industrial Conference was 
made up of forty-two prominent Con- 
necticut industrialists, with Mr. Burt 
acting as chairman, and John H. 
Chaplin, President, Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford, as vice chairman. Both Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Chaplin are Connecticut 
directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 





Meet Your Representatives 


(Continued from page 12) 


and National University Law School 
in Washington, D. C. 

Until he entered active duty with 
the U. S. Marine Corps in 1941, Mr. 
Patterson was associated with the State 
of Connecticut Highway Department, 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Social Security Board and the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 

As a member of the 80th Congress, 
Mr. Patterson is particulafly active in 
the affairs of veterans. 


Antoni N. Sadlak 


Congressman-at-Large Antoni N. 
Sadlak (R.), of Rockville, is not en- 
tirely a newcomer in Congressional 
activities, since he served as executive 
secretary to Congressman-at-Large B. 
J. Monkiewicz of Connecticut during 
the Seventy-sixth and Seventy-eighth 
Congresses. 

Congressman Sadlak was born in 
Rockville and received his elementary 
and high school training in that town. 
He was graduated with an LL.B. De- 
gree from Georgetown University 
School of Law, Washington, after com- 
pleting the Pre-Legal Courses at 
Georgetown College. 
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ANTONI N. SADLAK 


Prior to his service with Congress- 
man Monkiewicz, he was associated 
with the Hartford Production Credit 
Association of Hartford, and with the 
U. S. Department of Justice in the 
Special Inspections Division. 

Commissioned in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve in 1944, Mr. Sadlak gradu- 
ated from the School of Naval Com- 
munications at Harvard, and was as- 
signed as Communications Watch Of- 
ficer and Top Secret Officer on the staff 
of Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, com- 
mander of the 7th Fleet. 

He is currently serving as a mem- 
ber of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 





Timber Waste Used 
Now For By-Products 


Chips and sawdust and wood waste 
that are free from bark are being con- 
verted into paper, fiber board, etc. 
Small bits of lumber are worked up 
into rungs for chairs, backing for 
drawers. Center cores of logs from 
which plywood mills have peeled off 
the veneer are ground for pulp. 

A new plywood has been developed, 
using sawdust and other mill wastes. 
Bark is ground and shipped to manu- 
facturers for use as insecticide carriers, 
glue extenders, plastic base, and so on. 





Where to Fish 





(Continued from page 8) 








all in one day. Some of Massachusetts’ 
best bluefishing is out of Edgartown, 
Oak Bluffs, and Vineyard Haven, from 









Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds, off 
Martha's Vineyard. Try Monomoy, 
from Chatham, way out to Monomoy 
Point for “blues.” Try Westport Point 
also. 

At the mouth of the Parker River, 
reached from Newbury, many “strip- 
ers” are taken each year. Plum Island 
mackerel fishing is good. 

Tuna fishing off Massachusetts is 
good out of Salisbury, Newburyport, 
Gloucester, Rockport, Marblehead, as 
well as at Truro and Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Fish from 100 Ibs. up are 
often caught in these waters. In fact 
Atlantic Coast Tuna record was estab- 
lished at Ipswich Bay, and in the same 
locality, Clarence Frost of Milton, 
Mass., established a new U. S. Tuna 
record with a 736 pounder. Thirty to 
60 pounders are the general rule in 
Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds, with 
a few larger taken occasionally. 

Swordfish are fairly abundant off the 
Massachusetts coast near No Man's 
Land, an island south of Martha's 
Vineyard. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Striped bass, try Narragansett, the 
north end of Narragansett Pier beach, 
way up next to the mouth of the Nar- 
row River. Also on up-river side of 
bridge over Narrow River about 60 
yards inland from remains of old trol- 
ley bridge. A 44-pound, 6-ounce 
“striper” has been landed at Narragan- 
sett. Get some native to show you 
Horseshoe Rocks, Whale Rocks, and 
Bonnet Point. There are many other 
good spots from Point Judith to Watch 
Hill. 

Tuna at Block Island range from 
10 to 15 lbs. up. They will average 
around 20 Ibs. although you may 
strike a heavier one. Occasionally one 
has been taken in these waters up to 
60 or 80 Ibs. 

Bluefishing is good when these fish 
are running, usually from the first of 
August to the middle of October. They 
average around 5 lbs. and 7 and 8 
pounders are not uncommon. 

Broadbill swordfish from 100 to 250 
Ibs. are taken in Block Island waters. 
There is fair striped bass fishing at 
some points. 

Prize winning bass are taken off the 
Newport Rocks every year. A 65-lb. 
“striper” was taken here before the 
war. Two other spots here, Jamestown 
and Beavertail, are famous for “strip- 
ers,” “blues,” and tautog. Go via Tiv- 
erton and Little Gompton and _ fish 
Sakonnet Point and Warren Point for 
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“stripers.” Forty to 50 pound stripers 
are not uncommon in Massachusetts 


and Rhode Island waters. 


CONNECTICUT 


For big blues from 5 lbs. up, we 
suggest Plum Gut, The Race off Fish- 
ers Island, Bartlett’s Reef, or near New 
London. 

Mackerel fishing, try the waters off 
New London, Fisher’s Island, or Mon- 
tauk Point (about 20 miles from Fish- 
ers Island, across the Sound of Lake 
Island ). 

Tuna fishing is not so good along 
the Connecticut coast, but it is at 
Block Island and Montauk Point, easily 
accessible from the Connecticut shore. 


Favored striped bass locations are 
the Niantic River and the Thames 
River at New London. Other “striper” 
high spots are near Saybrook and off 
shore at South Norwalk. 

Good bluefish guides and motor- 
boats can be secured at Saybrook, Nian- 
tic and Noank, and other convenient 
localities at reasonable rates. 





The Advantages of 
Adequate Health 


(Continued from page 7) 


8. Health education relative to the 
materials and conditions of their 
working environment; the proper 
use of protective measures 
against dust or fumes, vapors 
and materials which are poten- 
tially dangerous to health; edu- 
cation in personal hygiene, nu- 
trition and the utilization of the 
various official and non-official 
agencies which can assist in the 
maintenance of health and well 
being of our citizens; preventive 
disease measures as inoculations, 
mass X-rays to discover tuber- 
culosis, information on cancer 
and venereal disease, heart dis- 
ease, etc. 

9. Adequate record system which 
can be utilized to determine the 
extent and cost of the service 
and what has been accomplished. 

A well trained industrial physician 

is the health officer to his industry, 
employing not only curative but pre- 
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ventive medicine to conserve the 
health and insure the proper place- 
ment of the worker. In the moderate 
or large sized industry it needs for 
its fulfillment the services of full time 
industrial physicians and nurses. Such 
a program is not a difficult task to 
undertake in a moderate or large sized 
industry, but in the past it has been 
difficult or impossible for the small 
industry which cannot employ full 
time personnel, to provide adequate 
health services for its employees. 


A few of our larger and medium 
sized industries have full time physi- 
cians in charge of their industrial 
medical services, and a considerable 
number of others employ physicians 
for this purpose on a part time basis, 
from one hour or two a week to sev- 
eral hours a day. Ninety per cent of 
Connecticut industries employing four 
hundred or more, have one or more 
full time registered nurses, of which 
there are about 420 in industrial 
establishments in the state and about 
65 trained attendants. 


Most of the smaller industries and 
many of the medium sized ones are 
serviced by doctors “on call” who take 
care of any casualty cases occurring, 
and in some instances, make pre- 
employment examinations at their of- 
fice. Some of these industries arrange 
for physicians to visit the plant at 
specified times from one to several 
times a week, at which time pre- 
employment physical examinations 
may be made, and other medical work 
done. 


The newest development for the 















provision of adequate medical services 
in small industries is the employment 
of a full time industrial physician by 
a number of small industries in the 
same area. The physician devotes the 
necessary number of hours a week to 
each plant in the group to provide 
an adequate health service. This plan 
has proved very successful in provid- 
ing small industries with worthwhile 
health services, and secures for them 
all the advantages to be gained from 
adequate industrial medical services. 


This plan is being successfully fol- 
lowed in Connecticut at the present 
time, and its extension to other small 
industries only waits upon a sufficient 
number of industrial physicians to put 
it into execution in many of the 
smaller plants of the state. 


The medical fraternity have recog- 
nized the importance of training physi- 
cians in industrial medicine. Founda- 
tions and fellowships in industrial 
medicine have been established in a 
number of the universities, and Yale 
University has established an Institute 
of Occupational Medicine & Hygiene 
which will provide fellowships, and 
graduate and post graduate training, 
and conduct research work in this 


field. 


It will not be long, therefore, be- 
fore all those industries interested in 
the benefits to be obtained from the 
provision of good health services in 
their plants will have an opportunity 
to undertake this work under the aus- 
pices of a physician who has received 
intensive training to undertake this 
specialty. 


Connecticut, the land of opportunity. 


Since the days of the Yankee Pedlars, enterprising Connecticut 
people have been selling their wares the world over. Small manu- 
facturers have become large manufacturers; and new manufacturing 
establishments have a way of springing up in Connecticut. They 
are small today; they are big tomorrow. We particularly like to 
help those little manufacturers become big manufacturers by bring- 
ing into their young and vigorous organizations our background of 
forty years of advertising service to Connecticut manufacturers 
sparked by our young and vigorous staff. Can we help you? 


MANTERNACH, Inc. 


172 HIGH STREET « HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ELECTRIC WELDING 0) CET ata, ee ployees, provided only that the basis 


upon which they be approached in 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR each case be the same. 


In other words, the problem of de- 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. veloping worker confidence, respect 
and cooperation is a sales problem, and 
because it is a collective sales problem 
it is really a highly selective market- 
ing problem. 


Therefore, the answer to this prob- 


lem is the same as the answer to any 
“HOUSEKEEPERS FOR INDUSTRY” other basic management problem—the 


application of the principles of— 





1) Realistic Analysi 

WASTE MATERIALS wee irene dag 

(2) Sound Planning 
Waste Paper, Rags, New Cotton Cuttings— (3) lneelligent Contral, ond 
All Grades (4) Effective Administration. 


Management has been approaching 
the problem of employee relations 
emotionally: trying to push it aside, 
Discard obsolete forms, tabulating cards brush it off, give it palliatives, treat 
and correspondence files. it_ negatively. 

Let's face it—this won't work! 
Events in America since V-] Day 
Most waste material has a definite value. stand as a monument to the false 
Our service may create a new revenue for premises upon which our employee 
you. Let us explain how. relations have generally been built. 
Let's be realistic. 

NEW HAVEN HARTFORD Just as any manufacturer is insu- 

59-4177 Telephone 2-3145 lated from his customer first by his 


Develop an efficient waste material disposal 
program. Let us serve you. 


Confidential records and papers destroyed. 


own executive staff, next by that of 

Il. HERSHMAN & CO., INC. THE A. C. LOVELAND CO. his distributors, and thirdly by that of 
153 MINOR ST. 340 NO. FRONT ST. his dealers, so is that same manufac- 
NEW HAVEN HARTFORD turer insulated from his employees 


first by his executive staff, second by 
his middle management staff, and third 
CONTINUE YOUR CONSERVATION PROGRAM || jy his supervisory. staf. 


Just as years ago it was discovered 
that certain dynamic methods were 
needed to organize and present with 


force and continuity the policy of a 

FOR MORE THAN ADEQUATE WIRING company and its ula es the cus- 
ees tomers, so now, for sound employee 
oe , relations, it must be recognized that 

it an equally well organized, equally dy- 
ale y namic and continuous program of in- 
ternal merchandising must be insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of achieving 


W | fe f= MO iD) mutual understanding. This can pro- 


. vide the only sound basis for intelli- 
i | gent, fully productive cooperation. 
eeecee | 
or Cooperation Must be Built 
7 Now what can you as a manage- 


ment man do about it? 
How can you begin to arrive at a 
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sensible and practical solution to this 
problem? 


We 


Here is a yard stick: 


You must recognize the nature of 
the problem, See it constructively 
as a source of better cooperation 
and profit rather than negatively 
as a source of irritation and loss. 


Get the facts. Find out objec- 
tively, systematically and intelli- 
gently what your people think, 
what they want, what they expect. 
And most of all, find out whether 
the policy as represented to them 
by your supervision is really yours 
and not a distorted, incomplete 
and perverted melange of incredi- 
ble inconsistencies. 


Separate causes from effects. Why 
do your people want unions? 
What are the sources of griev- 
ances? What is lacking in their 
social and emotional relationship 
to your management which causes 
them to feel that their interests are 
opposed to yours? 


Develop a_ realistic long-range 
plan which includes: 
(a) Being sure your operation 


(and this means not only 
your policy but your paper 
work, your procedures, your 
wage administration and the 
way you promote) is con- 
sistent and really makes sense 
to anyone when and if it is 
understood; 

(b) Being sure your supervision 
then understands it and is 
capable of explaining it credi- 
bly to your people; 

(c) Being sure that suitable 
media are developed and 
systematically utilized so that 
your purposes, your problems 
and your policies are really 
explained frankly and believ- 
ably from day to day; and 

(d) Being sure this channel 
works both ways—that it en- 
courages workers to express 
ideas and opinions—make 
suggestions and also get their 
normal gripes off their chests. 


Set up proper audits and controls 
to see that your plan is soundly 
administered and is not only realis- 
tic at the outset, but remains 
realistic after it has been installed. 
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* Industrial Design means 
giving your product EYE 
APPEAL 


We are prepared to work hond- 
in-hand with your engineers to 
help you beautify your product 
through modern styling. 


HARRY L. MAGUN 


Designer 
151 Court St. New Haven Tel. 7-2513 
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EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


To all parts of the World 


We are the original pioneers in this work. No shipment too large or too small for us to handle. 


We are preparing shipments regularly for leading manufacturers throughout Conn., Mass. and 
R. I. We prepare all items so that they arrive at their destination in as good a condition as when 
they leave your factory. Packaging done in full accordance with specifications of all branches of 


the Army and Navy. 


Heavy Machinery and spare parts prepared for storage. Corrosion impossible after we have 


processed machinery. 


APPROVED DEALER for WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION—Government Surplus Pro- 
duction Equipment for Sale. 


‘‘We Lead the Field in this Work’’ 


EXPORT PACKAGING, INC. 


33 MAIN ST., BRANFORD, CONN. 


TELEPHONES — NEW HAVEN 7-3687. 
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If you want your sales message to reach 


Industry in Connecticut 


advertise in 


Connecticut INpustry 


official publication of 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, INc. 
436 Capitol Ave. Hartford 6, Conn. 


25TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Complete information, rates on request 





You Can’t Kid Joe Worker 


Any management man who ever 
went to public school or who ever 
rubbed shoulders with the American 
working man knows that even as a 
child you can’t kid him. 

They also know that although he 
may lack a university degree and cer- 
tain social advantages, he’s well stocked 
with good, commonsense. And those 
who know him best and have gotten 
the most cooperation from him know 
that he is only interested in and en- 
thusiastic about things which can be 
made real and important to him in 
terms of his own welfare—that he is 
only loyal to those whom he knows 
and trusts—that he, like any other 
good American, lives and works in 
terms of his own self-interest and self- 
expression. 

If he has not found these things in 
his job, is this his faule—Or the fault 
of his leadership? 


America is Salable 


America is salable. Let's sell it to 
those who by their skills, their sweat 
and their good nature have helped to 
bring it where it is. But when we try 
to sell it, let’s be realistic—let’s use 
the proven principles of sound mer- 
chandising. This means, let’s first be 
sure our product is salable. Let's first 
be sure our policy is truly conceived 
and truly transmitted. Let's then be 
dynamic, constructive and systematic 
about translating it down the line to 
Joe so that he'll see where he fits in 
and why it will really pay him to give 
you his interest, his loyalty and his 
enthusiasm. 

Only then can we logically expect 
him to give us a full return for the 
wage dollars we pay him. 


Photographs in this issue, requiring credit, 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Cover, Josef Scaylea, Glastonbury; page 8, 
New England Council; page 9, Associated 
Photoflash Co., Hartford; page 10 (Bald- 
win), Underwood & Underwood, New 
York; page 11 (Seely-Brown), Harris & 
Ewing; page 11 (Foote), Jay Storm Por- 
trait; page 11 (Lodge), Russell Kuhner, 
Westport; page 13, Meyers Studio, Hart- 
ford; page 22, Tommy Weber, New York, 
N. Y.; page 27 (Walton Co.), Meyers 
Studio, Hartford; page 27 (Whitehill), 
Delar, Rockefeller Center, New York; 
page 28, Associated Photoflash Co., Hart- 
ford; page 29, Pearce Studio, Rockville. 
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By L. M. BINGHAM, 





IT WORKS: By Melvin J. Evans, published 
by Democracy in Action, Inc. $2.00, 
222 pages. 


“IT WORKS,” by Melvin J. Evans, 
Published by Democracy in Action, 
Inc., is a little book of 222 pages, 
which packs between its covers more 
genuine wisdom for safe navigation 
of the individual through the many 
cross-currents of thought, and toward 
the objective of a more satisfying life 
for the individual, the nation and the 
world, than may be found in most 
books, with the exception of the 


Bible. 


Written by a practical industrial 
executive and management engineer 
who saw “the very foundations of 
civilization crumbling” ten years be- 
fore World War II, and who sought 
to do something about it, the book 
combines many homely fundamentals 
of wise, everyday living in the home, 
in business and at public meetings. It 
blazes a clear trail toward the realiza- 
tion of a dynamic, democratic way of 
life. 


The author, himself a trail blazer, 
inaugurated, a number of years ago, 
an intensive study into the problems 
of human engineering, which began.at 
the College of Engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin. Today, that 
effort has enlarged until it includes 
people in many cities, including en- 
gineers, labor leaders, teachers, and 
ministers. The book is a report on the 
work of those men who saw that such 
a study of human relations must in- 
clude the individual as related to all 
phases of life, home, community, in- 
dustry, schools, church and nation, 


As stated in the pages of the book, 
“Men of many nations will never again 
be content with things ‘as they were.’ 


Secretary 


They are groping for something higher 
and nobler, even though they know 
not what. Everywhere they are asking: 
Has America the answer or is it Russia 
we should follow? In its final 
analysis this is a war of ideas, of ideolo- 
gies. It will be won in the hearts and 
souls of nations. Are we properly 
equipped for this more subtle war? 


“Democracy offers every man on 
the face of the globe happiness and 
achievement to the extent of his in- 
dividual dispositions and abilities. . . . 


“Democracy is the ultimate concep- 
tion to date as a plan for team work 
on the part of great numbers of people 
of all races and creeds to attain stable 
government, Because of the supreme 
nature of its principles it must be dy- 
namic. It must radiate hope and con- 
fidence. It must be the very essence 
of achievement and leadership. 


“Today the world is looking to 
America for this hope—this leader- 
ship. If we are to be worthy of this 
challenge—the greatest opportunity 
for human service since the dawn of 
civilization—every man, woman and 
child must actively and joyously accept 
his or her part of this task.” 


“It Works” charts the step-by-step 
procedure used by many leaders in in- 
dustry and other walks of life to give 
them solid achievement, happiness and 
peace, even in the midst of war. Its 
bibliography is replete with some 
thirty-two book titles, the study of 
which will help individuals or groups 
in Management or in communities to 
attain a more satisfying life, in and 
outside of business. 


The book may be purchased at $2.00 
per copy, or in lots of 100 or more 
at $1.75 per copy, through Democracy 
in Action, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTURY OF SILVER: By Earl Chapin 
May, published by Robert M. McBride 
Company, N. Y. 440 pages. 


“CENTURY OF SILVER,” by Earl 
Chapin May, published by Robert M. 
McBride Company, N. Y., is a human- 
ized story of Connecticut's industrial 
development covering a wide field, but 
making the silverware business its cen- 
tral theme. 


The book, written by Mr. May, 
author of several hundred magazine 
articles and a number of books dealing 
with industrial development, contains 
some 400 pages of text and 40 pages 
of illustrations. 


The basic theme of the book is the 
evolution of New England pioneers, 
from struggling frontier warriors to 
fire-side craftsmen. It also depicts with 
startling clarity how these early set- 
tlers became members of families of 
craftsmen who eventually joined other 
families in the equivalent of one-horse 
power shops which were later enlarged 
and energized by power wheels, and 
subsequently succeeded by steam and 
electric power. It also traces the evolu- 
tion of the distribution system from 
the 18th century tin peddler, up 
through modern methods of distribu- 
tion, by the fastest known means of 
transportation. Likewise, it traces the 
evolution of silverware production 
from the early plated products up 
through the various interim methods 
to the modern high-speed production 
methods. 


In short, “Century of Silver” is a 
dramatic story of the International Sil- 
ver Company, and its early one-man 
adventure by Horace C. Wilcox, in 
1847, up through the present highly 
developed, internationally known or- 
ganization of the International Silver 
Company, whose markets blanket the 
world. 


At the same time the book is a 
monument to William G. Snow, de- 
ceased advertising director of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, who for 
more than a half a century continued 
to present the ideas of developing a 
humanly interesting story of the silver- 
ware industry, which would be at the 
same time a history of his home city— 
Meriden. “Century of Silver” is that 
humanly interesting story. 











PURCHASING NOTES 


Contributed by the Purchasing Agents Association of 


Connecticut, Inc., affiliated with the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 





Association Membership 


T has been said that what a man 

does on his own time is of no con- 

cern to management, but there is 
one outside activity that is of value to 
management and that is time spent in 
association or professional society ac- 
tivities. These outside interests result 
in contacts and influence which are 
returned to his company in invaluable 
good-will for the product of his com- 
pany, and are a source of knowledge 
and information which can be of im- 
measurable value in his work. 

Officials of a large manufacturing 
organization, with many sales and 
service offices, were somewhat amazed 
at the total cost of memberships of 
one kind or another on the payroll. 
After listing the several hundred as- 
sociations for which dues or fees for 
membership were being paid by the 
company or its officials and executives, 
an impartial agency was asked to eval- 
uate them into three groups: 

(a) Organizations having a direct 

value to the company through 
membership; 
Organizations having a possi- 
ble or indirect value to the 
company through membership; 
Organizations having little or 
no value to the company 
through membership. 

Those in Class C were dropped and 
the savings which resulted ran into 
big figures. The cost of membership 
was not the yardstick used in deter- 
mining which should be dropped. The 
value to that company was the yard- 
stick. 

There are three principal types of 
organizations that have a direct value 
to a company through membership 
and these were placed in group (a). 
One is the type that covers a broad 
range of industry as typified by the 
Manufacturers Associations or Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Management is 


(b) 


(c) 


generally more interested in this type 
of organization because they have 
learned that collective action is more 
powerful than that of the lone wolf. 
This type of organization acts as a 
clearing house for its members on a 
wide variety of subjects, such as legis- 
lative developments, both state and 
national, which affect general busi- 
ness, also taxes, tariffs, labor relations, 
new markets, and often acts as spokes- 
man for industry in the legislative 
halls. 

A second type of organization is 
the trade association which exist for 
the benefit of a single or allied indus- 
try. Again management is more in- 
terested in this type of organization 
as it primarily concerns their own par- 
ticular industry in gathering trade 
statistics, sponsoring uniform cost and 
accounting systems, trade research and 
many other activities that are of par- 
ticular interest to a specific industry. 

The third type of organization is the 
professional society which exists for 
the service and promotion of a single 
profession. Most recognized profes- 
sions have such an organization of 
national scope, such as the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
the many various Engineering Soci- 
eties, and many others too numerous 
to mention. 

Although a purchasing agent, as one 
of the main cogs in the wheels of man- 
agement, should take an interest in 
the first two types of organization, 
it would seem that he could derive 
the most benefit out of the organiza- 
tion that services his own profession. 
Management should take a keen in- 
terest in professional associations and 
encourage their key men to join the 
organization best suited for their in- 
terests. 

Professional men have learned to 
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profit from the combined knowledge 
and experience of those who have 
similar problems and aspirations. 
Membership in any association is an 
investment and to realize on that in- 
vestment one must take full advan- 
tage of the privileges afforded by that 
association. 

Perhaps the most valuable but 
sometimes intangible return on mem- 
bership in a professional association 
comes from the contacts and friend- 
ships one makes at the meetings and 
conventions of his association. Many 
chance contacts have been the source 
of an answer to a bothersome question 
and has resulted in the savings of much 
time and money to a concern. Planned 
contacts by attendance at your profes- 
sional association meetings where you 
can meet and know men who have 
problems similar to yours will often 
bring surprising results. To give a 
concrete example—there was a Pur- 
chasing Agent who needed a few odd 
sized screws for a special job in a 
hurry. None of his sources of supply 
were able to furnish what he wanted, 
so he called one of his friends on thé 
phone and inquired if he knew where 
these screws could be purchased. This 
friend went out into his factory and 
had these screws made just as an ac- 
commodation, This friendship had de- 
veloped through association contacts 
and was instrumental in saving his 
company a long delay in getting out 
an important sample. 

A Purchasing Agent who belongs 
to a professional association of pur- 
chasing agents is able to obtain quick- 
ly, information on sources of supply, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


HE March index of business ac- 

tivity in Connecticut advanced 

slightly to an estimated 53% 
above normal while the National In- 
dex remained practically stationary at 
+36, For the first quarter of the year 
the Connecticut index has moved 
within a very narrow range and has 
averaged 52% above normal. This is 
in marked contrast to the situation 
obtaining in the corresponding quarter 
of last year when the index averaged 
approximately 20% above normal. Al- 
though the March employment index 
showed very little net change for the 
month, there was considerable move- 
ment within the working force as in- 
dicated by the unusually large num- 
bers of Accession Reports and Unem- 
ployment Notices filed with the State 
Department of Labor. The number of 
manhours worked in Connecticut fac- 
tories continued without substantial 
change from the February levels and 
average basic hourly earnings edged 
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up fractionally, Cotton mill activity 
declined somewhat and the Construc- 
tion Index registered its sixth succes- 
sive drop despite improvement in the 
building materials situation. 

The slight rise in the state index 
was due entirely to heavier freight 
shipments which, according to the 
index, now stand at 50% above nor- 
mal, the highest peacetime level since 
this index was established in 1925. 
The Connecticut experience in this 
regard is in line with that reported 
for the Nation as a whole by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Ac- 
cording to their report, first quarter 
rail shipments for 1947 were higher 
than for any comparable period since 
1930 despite the fact that freight cars 
in service have been reduced by 500,- 
000 since that date. An analysis of the 
report showed increases in car-loadings 
for the quarter over the like period 
of 1946 in grain products, forest prod- 
ucts, coal and miscellaneous freight, 
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the largest advance being registered by 
forest products which moved up 27% 
over last year. 

Of considerable significance at the 
present time is the rapid expansion of 
consumer credit. During the war, con- 
sumer credit was reduced to about 5 
billion dollars from the 1941 high of 
10.2 billions. This was due not only 
to the stringent credit regulations im- 
posed by the Government but also to 
the abundance of ready cash and the 
scarcity of goods available for purchase 
which combined to eliminate much of 
the demand for extended credit. In 
the early reconversion period as “hard- 
to-get” items gradually reappeared, 
purchases were made for the most part 
out of current income or accumulated 
savings. But with the diminishing of 
this latter reserve and with increasing 
supplies of durable goods such as auto- 
mobiles, housefurnishings and appli- 
ances, people turned to the use of 
credit which was liberally extended 
by retail distributors, stores and com- 
mercial banks. At present, consumer 
credit is nearing the 10 billion dollar 
mark with the two main types, in- 
stallment financing and charge accounts 
amounting to 40 and 30 per cent of 
the total respectively. While some 
concern is being expressed over the 
sharp advances in consumer credit, it 
is significant that the present total is 
still below the 1941 level despite the 
fact that consumer expenditures for 
goods and services have pratically 
doubled since then. On the other hand, 


recent research into the nature of credit 
(Continued on page 44) 
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The Struggle 


CONOMY in government was a 

major issue in the political cam- 

paign of 1946; it remains one 
of the chief legislative issues con- 
fronting Congress and casts its shadow 
over all the deliberations of the cur- 
rent session, except perhaps in the 
field of labor legislation. For those 
who have compared some of the pre- 
war budget figures with the expendi- 
tures proposed by the President for 
1948, it is difficult to understand why 
the new Congress has found economy 
to be so difficult. 


At first Congress, following the 
procedure laid down in the Reorgani- 
zation Act, sought to tackle the prob- 
lem on a broad, comprehensive basis 
by adopting a “legislative budget.” 
This would have expressed the col- 
lective will of both chambers on the 
question of whether government 
should and could diminish the enor- 
mous outlay of war years, and would 
have bent all legislative thinking in 
the direction of economy. But the 
kind of economy that was sought 
meant more than mere elimination of 
waste; it required curtailment of some 
governmental functions. The majority 
of senators were therefore not willing 
to accept the full budget cut proposed 
until they saw where the savings were 
to be made, and as delay in confer- 
ence agreement over a budget goal 
stretched on, the original purpose of 
the procedure was destroyed. Congress, 
in effect, fell back on its old system 
of fashioning the budget through in- 
dependent appropriations. This was 
the first obstacle to economy, and a 
serious one. For in the process of fram- 
ing a budget the relation of one need 
to another must constantly be kept in 
mind; without an overall pattern ac- 
cording to which these needs could 
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be measured, the actual demand, rather 
than the relative need, was more likely 
to prevail. 

The second obstacle has been stren- 
uous resistance by government agen- 
cies to any impairment of their activi- 
ties. Behind each department defend- 
ing its request for appropriations is 
the whole weight of the Administra- 
tion, and the officials whose establish- 
ments were threatened have carried on 
well-organized campaigns to protect 
their funds. In the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Customs Bureau reacted to 
a House cut of 10% in its budget by 
notifying 80% of the customs agents 
that they would shortly be laid off. 
This move provoked immediate pro- 
test from all sections of the country, 
not to the Customs Bureau, but to 
Congress. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment, upon receiving a $3 million 
cut in funds, concluded that this would 
require elimination of 44 of the en- 
forcement personnel of the Bureau, 
with a consequent loss of $600 mil- 
lion to the Treasury, and gave wide 
publicity to this fact. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics circularized all users 
of its service in an obvious move to 
stimulate protest over elimination of 
its state and local tabulations. Such 
resistance to economy on the part of 
the victims is not at all unnatural, but 
it explains why, even in a democracy 
where the people have ultimate power 
over the purse strings, it is so difficult 
to control the growth and scope of 
government. A well-organized minor- 
ity, fighting for maintenance of its 
own interests, can often wield more 
power than a huge majority armed 
only with a general desire to check 
the cost of public services. 

A third handicap sufferered by 
economy-minded members of Congress 
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arises out of the very fact that Ad- 
ministration and Legislature are on 
opposite sides of the political fence. 
Unless there is a working cooperation 
between the appropriation committees 
in Congress and the agencies whose 
finances are being scrutinized, specific 
allotments of funds can only be deter- 
mined on the basis of arbitrary esti- 
mates. During debate in the Senate on 
Labor Department appropriations, the 
opposition charged that arbitrary cuts 
had been made by the committee with- 
out any evidence to support them. 
Senator Knowland, sponsor of the 
measure, replied that Administration 
officials had given the Committee no 
cooperation of any kind in suggesting 
where economies could be made. The 
only competent evidence of adminis- 
trative needs must come from those 
who conduct departmental affairs. In 
the absence of such evidence, the only 
alternative is to lay down a rigid, 
though sometimes arbitrary, limita- 
tion, and force the agency to live 
within it. Such methods inevitably 
raise the cry that essential services are 
being destroyed and administrative of- 
ficials can always marshal facts and 
figures to support a prediction of dire 
consequences. 


There are other factors which have 
impeded progress toward the goal of a 
“back-to-normal” budget. The rise in 
cost of living has brought about a cor- 
responding rise in cost of government. 
The annual operations of the U. S. 
Congress itself now requires $52 mil- 
lion, while before the war it could get 
along on $22 million. Sectionalism has 
lost none of its force, as illustrated 
by the solid opposition of Western 
senators to cuts in the Interior De- 
partment’s funds which will curtail 
reclamation projects in their states. 
Finally, it must be remembered that 
two-thirds of the 1948 budget is made 
up of the so-called “Big Three” items: 
armed services (including cost of oc- 
cupation), veterans’ services, and in- 
terest on the national debt. These are 
all items which arise directly out of 
the war and will necessarily prevent 
return to a normal budget for many 
years. 


In spite of all the obstacles, some 
progress has nevertheless been made 
so far in reducing the size of Federal 
expenditures. As of the first week in 
May, $1.3 billion had been cut from 
the President's $37.5 billion budget. 
This figure is not impressive standing 
alone, but represents a substantial ad- 
justment in terms of the following 

(Continued on page 43) 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


00 often, cost information 

which is to form a basis for 

policy determination or current 
decisions, is requested by manage- 
ment, and furnished by the Cost Ac- 
countant, without a definite meeting 
of the minds as to the purposes for 
which the cost information is to be 
used. Such a situation results in errors 
in judgment, and dissatisfaction with 
results obtained from the operation 
of the cost system. 

Cost Accounting is by no means an 
exact science, and there is no such 
thing as an exact and all-inclusive cost 
which can be used for all purposes. 

Cost concepts and the analytical 
tools available to the accountant are 
varied and not limited to any single 
approach. Average actual unit costs 
or standard unit costs developed from 
cost systems most commonly in use 
today may very well be worthless, or 
at best misleading, when used for pur- 
poses outside the normal or usual 
scope of the system. 

A good cost accounting 
should do three things: 

1. Furnish sound information to 
aid in the establishment of sell- 
ing prices. 

Furnish information necessary 
to check and control losses or 
inefficiencies in manufacturing 
processes. 

Furnish a means of valuing in- 
ventories and calculating results 
of operations for a fiscal period. 

In actual practice, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to operate inexpen- 
sively, a system which in its routine 
operation will perform all of the above 
functions equally well. Most present 
day cost systems will accomplish one 
of the above purposes better than the 
other two. 

There are, in addition, innumerable 
other purposes for which cost informa- 
tion is commonly required which in- 
volve a redetermination of costs. The 


system 


costs so developed will vary from the 
routine costs developed from the sys- 
tem in use. Cost information required 
as an aid in resolving such questions 
as whether to make or purchase a 
component part, to replace or not to 
replace a piece of equipment, to ac- 
cept or reject business offered at a 
special price, to substitute materials, 
to change methods of production, etc., 
cannot be presented accurately with 
the same approach as is used in the 
routine establishment of operating 
costs. 


Taking as an example the question 


1) 
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of whether to make or purchase a 
component part, and assuming addi- 
tional facilities are required to make 
the part, the costs for use in compari- 
son with the outside purchase price 
should include an allowance for amor- 
tization of the cost of such facilities. 
If, however, idle or partially engaged 
facilities suitable for the manufacture 
of the part already exist, the cost for 
comparison with the purchase price 
should not include depreciation. In the 
latter case, any favorable difference 
between the current outlay cost of 
making the part and the cost of pur- 
chasing it may be considered to repre- 
sent a recovery of part of the cost al- 
ready “sunk” in the original purchase 
of the existing facilities. In other 
words, the circumstances existing at 
the time a request for cost information 
is made determines the approach to 
the problem of cost finding. 

One of the simplest statements of 
this principle recently came to our 
attention, and is as follows: 

“Costs are built up by combining 
selected figures for specific pur- 
poses.” 

The point to all this is that unless 


the person responsible for furnishing 
(Continued on page 43) 
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THE OPERATION OF JOB’ EVALUATION 
PLANS: A Survey of Experience. By Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
New Jersey. $1.50, 112 Pages. 


HIS recent and concise report 

with the pertinent sub-title of 

“A Survey of Experience” at- 
tempts neither to circumscribe the 
vast and labyrinthic territory of wage 
relationships nor prescribe definite 
and curative treatment if the meta- 
bolism of invalid wage administrations 
is not “on the beam.” It is a factual 
report of continuing operation built 
on a study of companies which have 
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had at least a few years’ experience 
with job evaluation. In the introduc- 
tion, it is stated that the object of the 
report is to discover and make gener- 
ally available explicit information on 
common problems and __ successful 
methods in the operation of various 
plans. 

For the purposes of the study, those 
compiling it presume that job evalua- 
tion includes any systematic method 
of determining a logical and consis- 
tent alignment of rates. The study is 
intended to be of immediate use to 
wage and salary administrators who 
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are confronted with the urgent need 
of maintaining a plan under the day- 
to-day internal and external strains 
that are put upon it. 


The companies studied were medi- 
um sized and very large, and facts 
were obtained by questionnaire and 
personal interview from a total of 
seventy-three. Union attitudes and 
opinions were also sought. The goal 
was an unbiased view of plans already 
in operation, most of which are vali- 
antly attempting to serve as a tool to 
management in the complex task of 
setting a price on the services of a 
human being. 

It is revealed that a large majority 
of the companies surveyed were satis- 
fied that their installation of and con- 
tinuing efforts with a plan had been 
worth-while developments. The pro- 
portion of “satisfactory” to “unsatis- 
factory” ratings was greater than two- 
to-one. Companies which used job 
evaluation plans solely as a device for 
securing wartime wage increases and 
those whose plans faced failure could 
hardly have turned in a “satisfactory” 
vote. 

The booklet deals in some detail 
with conditions which make initial in- 
stallation of a plan necessary. It touches 
on the question of using a company 
staff, outside consultants, or a com- 
bination of both. Internal approaches 
and reactions to the plan by those 
either administering it or affected by 
it are mentioned. Administrative ar- 
rangements and the necessity for con- 
tinuing attention and care of the pro- 
gram are discussed in a separate chap- 
ter. Here the emphasis is on constant 
reviews and checks on individual rates 
and performances as well as follow- 
through by the personnel responsible 
for the success of a program. 


In conclusion, the report states that 
the most technically perfect plan can- 
not survive long unless as much at- 
tention is given to its maintenance as 
to its inauguration. Union difficulties 
based on traditional union skepticism 
of evaluation as a management 
“scheme” are treated in an impartial 
manner. It is pointed out that man- 
agement feels that job evaluation has 
given a degree of order and a factual 
basis to wage-setting processes and 
that any system they have tried is bet- 
ter than no plan. Despite the difficul- 
ties of administration and employee 
acceptance, systematic job evaluation, 
it is believed, will find its proper place 
in the whole process of wage deter- 
minations. Failing that, it will prevail 
(Continued on page 43) 
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N these times when more and more 

countries are taking action to 

tighten import controls in their 
avowed efforts to conserve exchange 
for essential commodities and to hold 
down serious inflationary trends, we 
might examine the situation in one 
of the countries where import restric- 
tions have eased somewhat. 

Turkey, because of her buffer posi- 
tion between Soviet Russia and the 
Western World, now receives a sizab'e 
loan, but political observers have fre- 
quently pointed out that her need for 
it from an economic standpoint is not 
akin to that of Greece. This fact is 
pointed up by a report just received 
from Robert Johnston, American Ex- 
porter publisher, who, many of you 
know, has been making an extensive 
tour of foreign commercial centers. 

Turkey must maintain large military 
forces for its size with consequent loss 
of manpower to industry and agricul- 
ture. Yet, generally speaking, she is in 
a sound position economically with 
good crops and good production. The 
United States is taking large quantities 
of tobacco, minerals, and agricultural 
products which is providing Turkey 
with an adequate supply of dollar ex- 
change. In 1946 their exports to the 
United States totaled $56,000,000, 
while imports of United States goods 
amounted to $45,000,000, represent- 
ing 31% of Turkey's total consump- 
tion of foreign goods for that year. In 
1939 we supplied only $9,000,000 of 
goods, less than 10% of the imports 
of Turkey. 

Add to this, the fact that the large 
favorable balances of trade she en- 
joyed during the war years which have 
placed her gold holdings at record 
levels, and we see some reasons for 
less stringent restrictions on Turkey’s 
trade with us. 

The system of import permits has 
recently been modified so that there 
are now three types of permits that 


may be applied for by the importer 

making for greater flexibility. The 
former system, requiring that a letter 
of credit be opened within 30 days 
after the granting of the import 
license, is continued. In addition, per- 
mits good for four months and cap- 
able of extension are granted for im- 
ports with payment against documents, 
as are a third type providing for credits 
to be opened when the importer is 
advised that a shipment is ready. All 
three types are designed to minimize 
the heavy expense of maintaining 
credit for long periods of time, inter- 
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est rates running as high as 12% per 
year. 

“The import license system,” 
ported by Mr. Johnston, “is now used 
principally to keep track of the 
amount of dollar obligations incurred, 
for foreign exchange is set aside when 
the license is issued and thus the avail- 
ability of dollars is virtually assured.” 
This, of course, does not necessarily 
imply that payment should always be 
forthcoming at once. In fact, banking 
authorities, as might be expected, 
continue conservative in their pro- 
nouncements based on current remit- 
tance experience. 


x *k * 


FERVENT HOPE of export men 
everywhere is that some day Govern- 
ments will agree to slash the red tape 
connected with export documentation. 
Recommendations just proposed by 
the Committee of Experts of the Sim- 
plification of Formalities in Interna- 
tional Transport of Goods are, there- 
fore, of wide interest. This Commit- 
tee, appointed by the U. S. Associa- 
tion, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, proposes the following: 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE, Counsel 





HE question of whether invol- 

untary checkoffs are legal or 

illegal in Connecticut has been 
further confused by a Superior Court 
opinion holding that there was noth- 
ing inherently illegal under the laws 
of the State of Connecticut in an ar- 
rangement for involuntary checkoff. 
We told you last month about the 
opinion of the Attorney General hold- 
ing that such checkoffs were illegal 
under the Connecticut laws, and now 
the Superior Court has ruled other- 
wise under a definite contract. It is 
quite possible that a difference in con- 
tract terms could have a definite bear- 
ing on this question of legality. It, 
therefore, seems advisable to canvass 


the subject fully before making any 
decision regarding such a clause in a 
labor agreement. 


x wk 


IN TWO CASES recently decided, 
the United States Supreme Court has 
carefully defined and limited the 
method by which an employer may 
contract with an employee under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for a guaran- 
teed weekly salary where it is antici- 
pated and agreed that the regular work 
week will be in excess of forty hours 
per week. The first of these cases 
which confirms a previous decision of 
the Supreme Court was decided April 
14, 1947 and is Walling v. Hallibur- 
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ton Oil Well Cementing Company. In 
this case, the company agreed to pay 
its employees “a regular basic rate [a 
specified number of} cents per hour 
for the first 40 hours of any work- 
week, and not less than one and one- 
half times such basic hourly rate of 
pay for all time over 40 hours in any 
workweek, with a guarantee that Em- 
ployee shall receive for regular time 
and for such overtime as the necessities 
of the business may demand a sum 
not less than a $ [a specified number} 
for each workweek.” 


The regular basic rate agreed upon 
was always so related to the guaran- 
teed weekly wage that the employee 
would not be entitled to more than 
the guarantee unless he worked more 
than eighty-four hours in a week. The 
claim was made that this eighty-four 
hours bore no relation to the usual 
workweek and, therefore, the arrange- 
ment was not in accordance with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Actually, 
the employees had no usual workweek. 
It was determined that in about 20% 
of the workweeks they did actually 
work in excess of eighty-four hours 
and were paid in accordance with the 
contract on the basis of the specified 
hourly rate with the proper overtime. 
In spite of the fact that the employees 
usually worked less than eighty-four 
hours a week but, nevertheless, re- 
ceived the full guaranteed wage, the 
Court found that the contracts were 
“bona fide” and that “they were in- 
tended to and did really fix the regu- 
lar rate at which the men were em- 
ployed.” The Court continually notes 
that any such contract, to be valid, 
must establish a specified rate and 
overtime and must contain a contrac- 
tual limitation on the number of 
hours the employee could be required 
to work for the fixed wage. With such 
elements present, the Court confirmed 
its previous opinion made five years 
ago in the now famous case of Wall- 
ing v. Belo Corporation, and stated: 
“Knowing of the Belo decision, the 
Congress has permitted § 7 (a) to 
stand unmodified and the courts have 
applied it as so construed. Employers 
and employees (including those in- 
volved in this case) have regulated 
their affairs on the faith of it. Even 
if we doubted the wisdom of the Belo 
decision as an original proposition, 
we should not be inclined to depart 
from it at this time.” 


However, to indicate how rigidly a 
plan must follow the arrangements 
outlined about in order to be valid, 
we note a case handed down May 5, 
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1947 entitled 149 Madison Ave. Corp. 
v. Asselta. This involved an arrange- 
ment for a weekly wage established 
by order of the National War Labor 
Board. The contract provided for a 
workweek of fifty-hour hours applic- 
able to certain employees and a work- 
week of forty-six hours for other regu- 
lar employees. Weekly wages were 
established to compensate for the 
fifty-four or forty-six hours and were 
stated to include both payments for 
the regular hours of employment and 
time and a half for the hours in excess 
of forty. In order to determine the 
hourly rate from the weekly wage, the 
following formula was agreed upon: 

“The hourly rates for those regular 
employed more than forty (40) hours 
per week shall be determined by divid- 
ing their weekly earnings by the num- 
ber of hours employed plus one-half 
of the number of hours actually em- 
ployed in excess of forty (40) hours.” 

The Court stated that in practical 
operation “the hourly rate as derived 
from the formula remained constant, 
therefore, regardless of whether the 
employee worked the scheduled num- 
ber of hours during the week or a 
greater or lesser number. In effect, the 
agreement instead of directly stating 
a fixed hourly rate in terms of a stipu- 
lated amount per hour provided a for- 
mula whereby such a fixed hourly rate 
could be calculated.” 

Overtime over forty-six hours was 
paid for at the rate of time and three- 
quarters, and the National War Labor 
Board in making this order stated: 
“Overtime over forty-six (46) hours 
is paid at a rate of time and three- 
quarters in an effort approximately to 
equal the overtime to which an em- 
ployee would ordinarily be entitled, if 
it were computed on the basis of time 
and a half over a forty-six (46) hour 
week.” 

The Court observed that under these 
circumstances the amount paid for 
overtime in excess of forty-six hours 
per week “was either precisely or sub- 


* stantially that which employees would 


have been paid had the contract called 
for employment on a straight forty- 
six hour week with time and one-half 
only for hours worked in excess of 
forty-six.” 

In conclusion, the Court stated: “It 
is sufficient to state that, after con- 
sidering the terms of the agreement 
and the operation of the plan in actual 
practice, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the agreement in this case 
was one calling for a workweek in 
excess of 40 hours without effective 





provision for overtime pay until the 
employees had completed the sched- 
uled workweek and that the ‘hourly 
rate’ derived from the use of the con- 
tract formula was not the ‘regular rate’ 
of pay within the meaning of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This is not a 
case like Walling v. Belo Corp., supra, 
or Walling v. Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. Unlike those cases 
there was here no provision for a 
guaranteed weekly wage with a stipu- 
lation of an hourly rate which under 
the circumstances presented could 
properly be regarded as the actual 
regular rate of pay.” 

As we stated at the outset, it can 
be done, but, in order to be legal un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, must 
be done with specific attention to de- 
tails. If you have such an arrangement 
or propose to institute one and would 
like to discuss your situation, we shall 
be glad to assist you. 





Federal Legislation 
(Continued from page 38) 


percentage reductions: Treasury De- 
partment (7.5%), Department of 
Labor and Federal Security Agency 
(6%), Department of Interior 
(47%), Department of Commerce 
(33%), State Department (21%), 
Judiciary (20%). Although all but 
one of these figures represent House 
appropriations, and the Senate tradi- 
tionally seeks to raise the House 
grant, the first appropriation bill 
passed by the Senate this year actually 
cut $8 million more from the Depart- 
ment of Labor appropriation than did 
the House. According to Representa- 
tive Gore of Tennessee, a long-time 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, such action is without 
precedent in the Senate during the 
past nine years. 





Employment Notes 
(Continued from page 40) 


in some form as a valuable tool in rate 
setting. 

Much of the material in the book 
will be familiar to students of wage 
administration. Because it is not a 
primer nor manual, and because it 
provides a concise, clear and factual 
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running account of evaluation, the 
book makes excellent reviewing ma- 
terial to those concerned with the 
problem. 





Accounting Hints 


(Continued from page 39) 








the cost information fully questions 
and understands the purposes for 
which it is to be used, and unless the 
person requesting the cost information 
fully explains the reason for and 
“background” to the request, the cost 
system, no matter how adequate, will 
not fulfill its purpose. Instead there 
will develop what may be an unjusti- 
fiable distrust of the cost system in 
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use, and the information it provides. 
Accordingly, each request for cost in- 
formation should be fully explained 
and the purposes of the request clearly 
set forth. Similarly, the significance of 
or limitations attaching to cost reports 
furnished should be fully explained by 
the person presenting them. Only in 
this way can the maximum benefits 
be obtained from a cost system. A bet- 
ter understanding on the part of the 
accountant of the ends which manage- 
ment wishes to accomplish, and a 
clearer picture of the methods em- 
ployed in cost finding and the reasons 
for them on the part of management, 
will pay dividends. 





Export News 


(Continued from page 41) 


1. The elimination of superfluous 
documents in the international trans- 
port of goods. (All necessary commer- 
cial and governmental functions 
should be served by three main docu- 
ments: The Commercial Invoice, 
standardized in form, the Packing List, 
where necessary, and the Bill of Lad- 
ing, in the new short form which has 
proved so successful. ) 

2. The abolition of consular in- 

voices and certificates of origin as 
separate documents. (The information 
required on consular invoices and cer- 
tificates of origin can and should be 
obtained from extra copies of the 
recommended commercial invoice and 
the packing list. ) 
3. The abolition of consular visas 
and commercial association certifica- 
tions for invoices. (Such visas and cer- 
tifications apparently serve no real pur- 
pose. The time and expense involved 
in filling out the forms and securing 
visas and certifications constitute un- 
warranted burdens on international 
trade. ) 

4. The elimination of extra gov- 
ernmental forms required for statisti- 
cal purposes. (This information can 
and should be obtained from extra 
copies of the commercial invoice and 
the packing list. ) 

5. The abolition of governmental 
regulations which require the shipper 
to classify his shipment under specific 
sections of the customs tariff law of 
the importing country. (Securing such 
information is a function of the gov- 
ernment, and should not be imposed 
on shippers, who are frequently penal- 
ized if their statements differ from the 
opinion of a government official in the 


country of destination. ) 

6. Adoption of standardized 
weight markings on packages ‘and re- 
lated documents. (All such weights 
should be according to the metric sys- 
tem. ) 

7. The progressive relaxation of 
foreign exchange and commodity con- 
trols, with complete abolishment as 
an early objective. (The present un- 
settled state of world affairs makes im- 
mediate abolishment impossible in 
many areas of the world. ) 

8. The adoption by governments 
of a favorable and friendly attitude 
toward the greater freedom and de- 
velopment of trade, and the taking of 
steps to foster this spirit on the part 
of government officials on all levels— 
including those who come in contact 
with the day-to-day transactions of 
international commerce. 





Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 37) 








currently being extended indicates that 
all of it is not being used to finance 
purchases of “hard goods” but that an 
important portion of the borrowing is 
being used for routine living expendi- 
tures. 

Related to the study of the recent 
growth in consumer credit is the sub- 
stantial shrinkage that has taken place 
in the proportion of disposable in- 
come being saved. In 1944 when sup- 
plies of civilian goods were at a mini- 
mum and price controls were in effect, 
consumers saved over 28% of their 
disposable income—mostly in Govern- 
ment bonds and savings accounts. 
Since that time, however, there has 
been a steady decline in the propor- 
tion being saved until by the first 
quarter of 1947 the amount saved was 
less than 11% of disposable income. 
The decline in the rate of consumer 
saving, like the expansion of credit, 
can be accounted for by the combina- 
tion of the higher cost of living and 
the increased availability of so-called 
“hard goods.” 

One indicator of the general trend 
of business is department store sales 
as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The total value of country-wide 
sales for the months of January and 
February was up 12% over the first 
two months of 1946, The two report- 
ing cities in Connecticut, Bridgeport 
and New Haven, showed correspond- 
ing increases of 17% and 10% re- 
spectively indicating that Connecticut 
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sales are holding a satisfactory posi- 
tion in comparison to the nation-wide 
sales average. Despite the increase in 
sales value over last year, it is signifi- 
cant that when differences in prices 
are taken into account a slight fall off 
in total unit volume results. It is also 
noteworthy that increased consumer 
resistance to higher prices, especially 
in connection with Easter shopping, 
kept sales considerably below the an- 
ticipated volume. According to a sur- 
vey by the Wall Street Journal, present 
inventories are considered oversized 
in many retail lines indicating that the 
supply in these cases has already over- 
taken the somewhat weakened demand. 
In some retail quarters it is felt that 
in view of the recent sharp growth in 
consumer credit and the shrinkage in 
the rate of savings, many consumers 
may be expected to slow down their 
purchases until they can be financed 
out of current earnings or until prices 
are much more attractive. 





Purchasing Notes 


(Continued from page 36) 


market trends, purchasing policies 
and procedures, standards and trade 
customs. 


The National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, organized in 1915, is 
the largest and best known of the 
professional associations servicing pur- 
chasing agents. It is made up of 72 
state or local affiliated associations 
with a combined membership of over 
10,000 purchasing agents. Its objec- 
tives are: first, to foster and promote 
intercourse and cooperation among its 
members through its local affiliated 
associations; secondly, to develop and 
apply more efficient purchasing meth- 
ods and practices; thirdly, to collect 
and disseminate information of benefit 
to its members regarding fundamental 
marketing, producing and manufac- 
turing practices, various products and 
their uses, and sources of supply and 
distribution; fourthly, to correct trade 
abuses; fifthly, to encourage the insti- 
tution of courses in schools and col- 
leges for the practical training of pur- 
chasing agents; and lastly, to strive by 
every legitimate means to advance the 
purchasing profession. 

The Purchasing Agents’ Association 
of Connecticut, which is the Connecti- 
cut affiliate of the NAPA, has a mem- 
bership of 225 purchasing agents. 


IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Home Heating Service Inc (forced air heating 
units, oil fired) South Norwalk 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 
craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircraft carburetors, fuel 
pumps, water pumps & Protek 2 
West Hartford 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 

Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Hartford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather i 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake ae clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 


Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Bakery Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co 


Balls 
Ales Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Banks 


Hall Mfg Co (dime and combination) 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company 
Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Norma-Hoffmann 


Corp 
roller) 


Bearings 


Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
/ Belt Fasteners 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 

aligning) Unionville 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Thames Belting Co The 
Benches 
Charles Parker Co The (piano) 
Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubin 
American Tube Bending Co le 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 
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(Advertisement) 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Uncas Finishing Corp Mechanicsville 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
L R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 


Bouillon Cubes 
Co Inc (Maggi’s) 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair 


Portland 
Hartford 


Maggi New Milford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Folding Boxes Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fiibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Robert Gair Portland 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Pataent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brass and Bronze 

American Brasss Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 

Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Middletown 
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Brass Goods 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) (small 
sheet metal parts) Waterbury 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Iinterchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels ; 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
LC White Company The Waterbury 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets ; 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cages : 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors : 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing ; 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining - i 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Bridgeport 

Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial — 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 

Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, Z metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
pouetors 

covill Manfacturin (Brass 
‘ Bronze) x Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray a. Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 


Company 


New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (grav iron and 
brass) Middletown 










Castings—Permanent Mould 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 

aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 

Chain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldiess 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Cor 
Witetny 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Waterbury 
South Norwalk 
New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B’”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co Fa . ees 
& electric) aven 
William L Gilbert Clock Ceeaaaalaen ‘The 


Winsted 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 

National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St 
Coinmaster Products 


Hall Mfg Co 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Communication Equipment 


New Haven 
Ansonia 


Fitchville 


Airadio Incorporated (aircraft, marine, intra- 
facility) Stamford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Condensers 
Airadio Incorporated (variable) Stamford 
Cones 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 

American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass ae The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire. 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Copper Sheets 

New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
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Copper Getretes 


New Haven Copper Co T Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 

Cosmetic Containers 


Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 

Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 

Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 

Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 


single and duplex) Mystic 
Delayed Action Mechanism 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 

J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 

Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The 
& Tool Makers 


New Haven 


Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Seasneeees Co Manchester 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies 

American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Disk Harrows 

Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 

Higganum 
Door Closers 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 


Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Seewnpere 
Capewell Mfg Company 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Goodvear Rubber Sundries Inc (Guardian 
“Plasti-Cleer,” baby pants, crib sheets & bibs, 
household aprons, raincoats, scarves & hoods, 
shower curtains, etc.) New Haven 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Dust Collecting Systems 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 

Elastic Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Electric Appliances 

80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Cord & Cord Sets 
Accurate Insulated Wire Corp New Haven 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 

Electric Insulation 


Silex Co The 


Torrington 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 


New Haven 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 


Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 


New Haven 


Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronic Equipment 
Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Electronics 
Arthur T Hatton & Company Hartford 


Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 
Gray sigamnstaring, Company The Hartford 


United eae orporation Torrington 
Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnm & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 
wrinkle finishes) Hartford 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co Portland 


En 
Pratt & Whitney ae Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 


. C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Feit Waterbury 91 
e 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
3 Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 

Sandy Hook 

Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 


Wallingford 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries Inc (nets, 
lures) Lakeville 
Flashlights 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Flashlights and Radio Batteries 
Wichester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 

Floor & Ceiling Plates 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 

Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries ; 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnaces 
Home Heating Service Inc (warm air oil fired) 
South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 


Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 
Furniture Pads 

Gilman Brothers qa The Gilman 
Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetime-carbide 

and steel) Stamford 

Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 

Gauges 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division _American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Sines Inc Bridgeport 


Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
General Plating 
Chromium Process Co The (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass and China 
Rocknell Silver Co The (silver decorated) 
Meriden 
Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 
: Glass Coffee Makers 
Silex Co The 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East Hartford 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


New Haven 


Bristol 

; : Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed regulating, 
centrifugal, hydraulic) Portland 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinback & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and zinc) 
Waterbury 

Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screw drivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 

Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The (Bit braces, 
chisels, dividers, draw knives, hammers, 
pliers, squares, snips, Wrenches) Southington 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Hall Mfg Co (bridge table) Ansonia 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 


and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

(builders) Stamford 
Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Driscoll Wire Company The Shelton 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
E Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 


heating devices) Meriden 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Monstactuting Co The Hartford 
ighway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


(Advt.) 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical one 
Naterbury 


Hartford 


Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 


Bridgeport 


Seymour 
Instruments 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jib Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 

American Standard Co Plantsville 


Parsons Tool Inc New Britain 

Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs and Fixtures 

American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. The 
Stamford 


South Norwalk 


Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Ins 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The 


Lathes 
Bullard Company The (vertical turret cutmaster 
and Mult-Au-Matic, vertical a 
ridgeport 


A W Fiint Co 


Essex 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The (sheepskin, 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 


Leather Goods Trimmings 


G E Prentice Mfg Co The New Britain 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc.) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 


Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 


Lithographing 
New Haven Printing Company The 

New Haven 

7 Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 

Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
_ Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
. Locks—Specal Purpose 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
. Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
y ; Stamford 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(and suitcase) Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
; Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


. Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


Thomaston 
Peck Stow & Wilcox Co The 


he (Machines & 
tools for sheet metal fabrication—manually 
& power operated) 


Southington 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
: Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special. new develop- 
ments, engineering, design and construction) 
Berlin 
Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Machine Bases 
The State Welding Co (Fabricated Steel & 
Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
New Britain-Gridley Machine’ Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machine - Work 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) t Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (precision on 
molds, tools, dies, etc.) Unionville 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
: Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel 
Products Co Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Diy Amcrican Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
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Manganese Bronze Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel and 

rubber) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg 2 The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 


repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties ; 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 
Order) ; Watebrury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Metal Stampings b 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The Unionville 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, copper 

and steel) Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas ; 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Suppipies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Engineering Co 


Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
_ Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

(Advt.) 
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Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression. 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing ; 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Nickel Silver 
Seymour Mfg Co The 
Waterbury 
rolls) 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
New Haven Printing Company The 


New Haven 
Oil Burners 

Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial) Stamford 

Sident Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 

Oil Burner Wick 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gals., 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Saybrook 


Bridgpeort 


Milldale 


Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated 
Ovens 
American Machine & Foundry Co New Haven 
Package Sealers 
Better Pacckages Inc 
Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 


Shelton 


rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

‘orp New Britain 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 

Paints and Enamels 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 

Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Meriden 

Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 

Bridgeport 

Paperboard c 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


o Inc Portland 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes ; 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Strouse Adler Co The New Haven 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company peemaneeet 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Warner Brothers Company The Bridgeport 
Paper Clips ‘ 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 

Parallel Tubes ; 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) : 
Mystic 


Portland 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, suburban and 
interurban) New Haven 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
: Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Weteteny Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) 


Waterbury 


Ivoryton 


. Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Photo Reproduction 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


backs, 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, 


plates) 
Pickles 
Goodman Brothers 


Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The 


Meriden 
Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
coper) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300# AAR) 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Patent Button Co The 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 


Plastic—Moulders 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
LaPointe Plascomold Corp The (custom work of 
compression type) Unionville 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Waterbury Companies Co Waterbury 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 

Hartford 


Plainville 
Branford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hamden 


Platers 
Christie Plating Co 
Patent Button Co The 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Platers—Chrome 
Hartford Chrome Corporation The 
Nutmeg Chrome Corporation 
Plainville Electro Plating Co The 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plating 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) 


Groton 
Waterbury 
Plainville 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Plainville 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hamden 
Bridgeport 


Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariftville 


Stamford 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 

Precious Metals 
J M Ney Company The (for industry) 


Hartford 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Meriden 


Preserves 
Goodman Bros (and jellies) 
Press Buttons 


Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
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Presses 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
(automatic mechanical) Hartford 
Standard Machinery Co The (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard Co The 
Heminway Corporation The 
Hunter Press 
New Haven Printing Company The 


Manchester 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 

New Haven 


Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
Walker-Rackliff Company The 
Printing Presses 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 
Printing Rollers 

Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Vorwich 

Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 

Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 

Pumps 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(Tri-rotor) Stamford 

Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Engineering Co New Haven 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


; Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Torrington 


Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories: Inc 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 


: : New Haven 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and “er 


artford 


Hartford 


Rayon Specialties 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Rayon Yarns 
Hartford Rayon Corporation The 
Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 


Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Refractories 

Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 


South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 


C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (nickel, chromium) 
kanthal) Southport 


Rocky Hill 
Rocky Hill 


New Haven 


7 _ . Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
‘ Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
: , Hartford 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrington 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
. Waterbury 
J H Session & Sons Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass and cop- 
per) . Waterbury 
Raybestos Div wf Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per , Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Rods 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 


Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 


gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 
Sandblasting 
Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Saw Blades 
Capewell Mfg Co The (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 
Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 
Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for botties) 


Derby 

Screws 
Atlantic Screw Work (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Waterville 
Charles Parker Co The (wood) Meriden 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 


Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket 
set and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Apex Tool Co Incc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticlut Manufacturing Company The 
aterbury 
Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Woodbury 


Corbin 


Duda & Goodwin Mfg Co 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 


New Britain Machine Company The . 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 

8 & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 

Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Seasoning 
Maggi Co Inc (Maggi’s) 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 


New Milford 


Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
i Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Shells ; 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 


: Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 


Wolcott 
Inc 


Tool and 


DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 

Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St 
Silks 


New Haven 


Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical —e 
aterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
. Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc (designed and built) 


Danbury 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 
Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 
Lundeberg Engineering = any Hartford 


National Sherardizing & Mochine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 
Hartford 
Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Sponge -Rubber 

Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
Spreads 

Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 

Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattreses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Flat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 

J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 
Plainville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The 

Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company 


Oakville 


New London 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel & rubber) 
Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Waterbury 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Small) Hartford 
: Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Woketees ane. Inc Waterbury 


eel 
Stanley Works The poe and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
teel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Div The Indiana Steel Products 
Co (Permanent) Stamford 
Steel Strapping 


Stanley Works The New Britain 


Steel—Structural 
Berlin Construction Co Inc The (fabricated) 
Berlin 
Stereotypes 


W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


New Haven 


Bristol 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Synchronous Motors 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
State Welding Co The Hartford 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Tap Extractors 
Walton Co The 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


‘ea 
Upham Food Products Inc package and tea 
balls) Hawleyville 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 


Rockville 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 
Therapeutic Equipment 

Airadio Incorporated Stamford 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (auto- 

matic) Bridgeport 


Thin Gauge Metals : : 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Thread 

American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Gardiner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

Lloyd E one Thread Co The (industrial cot- 


ton sewing Moodus 
Max Pollack y Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval s 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Timing Devices 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tool Designing 

American Standard Co Plantsville 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The , 
Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 7 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (special) 


Hartford 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 


tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 
Toys 

A C Gilbert Company New Haven 

Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 


Gong Bell Co The 


East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial — 

George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
State Welding Company The Hartford 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) erby 





Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


_ Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 

Underclearer Rolls 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 

7 Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 

Upholstery Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 

Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 


railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check 
valves) South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
P Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Connecticut Blower Company Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co. The (Combi 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 
Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) 3 Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Watches 


Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 


& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
G E Wheeler Company CPebeleatign of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
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Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels 
Hall Mfg Co Ansonia 
Wheels—Iindustrial 


George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Wire 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 
Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
Re New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 


East Hampton 
i Wire Cloth 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 

John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 

Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
_ Wire Dipping Baskets 

John P Smith Co The 

423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The Oakville 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 


Waterbury 91 
Wiremolding 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 


& small tools) Salisbury 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 
Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
(Advt). 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































support accurate 
tool and die work 


They serve as locating pins for the 
diemaker’s work — and then go on to 
general duty as pins and pivots in vari- 
ous machine assemblies. By their accu- 
racy and strength they retain precision 
standards in tool and die assemblies 
under punishing stresses. 


They are ground to a limit of .0002" 
over basic size, with an allowable toler- 
ance of plus or minus .0001". Surfaces 
are finely polished; subsequently treated 
with a rust-preventive. 


Metallurgically in a class with ALLEN Hex- 
Socket Screws: — made of the same special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, heat-treated to an 
extremely hard surface, with a core of the right 
toughness to prevent “mushrooming” when 
driven into a tight hole... Tensile strength, 
240,000 to 250,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. . . Typically 
the Allen high safety-factor in HOLDING- 
POWER. 


fiber 





Ask your local ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and dimensional data . . . the same 
Distributor who serves you dependably 
with Allen Hex-Socket Screws. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


COMNMECTICUT, US A 





o 
Service Section 
AVAILABLE COST ACCOUNTANT: 


Supervision experience; twelve years in textile 
cost; five years in electronic and timing in- 
strument cost; two years as training and per- 
sonnel co-ordinator. Salary open. Can furnish 
best of references. Address P. W. 1462. 


OLD FASHIONED AMBITION seeks 
modern sales outlet. Not afraid to soil hands 
to learn sales points of your product. Elec- 
tronic background includes experience up to 


1Skw transmitters. Ex-Army officer, married, 
28. Address P. W. 1463. 


FOR SALE: Cold finished sq. edge steel 
bars, 3/16 x 7% x 10--12 ft. long. Any quan- 
tity up to 100 tons, Also, Canvas 44”, No. 10 
Depot Duck, Vat Dyed Maroon, Green and 
Blue. Up to 2,000 yards each color. Address 
S. E. 2066. 


FOR SALE 1 Gold Rolling Machine 
equipped with 112 H.P. 220V 3 PH 60 cycle. 
Price $1250.00. Address S. E. 2067. 


FOR SALE: Used Chicago Pneumatic Steam- 
driven Air Compressor 14 x 22x20—12x14, 
Class OCSC, in good condition. Address S. E. 
2071. 


FOR SALE: 1 New Barrett-Cravens Sta- 
tionary Elevator, 500 lbs. Elect. Overall height 
22’ 8”. Hinged at 7’ 14”. Platform width 36, 
length 36. ¥2-220-3-60. A-1, E-2-Push Button 
Control M-1. Address S. E. 2072. 


WANTED: Urgently needed—3 G. E. Mo- 
tors, 2 h.p., 60 cycle, 440 volts, 3 phase, 
3450 rpm. Address S. E. 2073. 


FOR SALE: “APECO” Photo Copying Ma- 
chine complete with 3 trays and 24x28 dryer, 
practically new. Address S. E. 2074. 


FOR SALE: 65 Rolls, 250 ft. each—16,250 
ft. total No. 18 2 Conductor type SJ Under- 
writers’ approved Cord. Address S. E. 2081. 


FOR SALE: 50,000 Ibs. Trancor Grade X 
No. 4 coating, 1%” width x 29 gauge an- 
nealed, coils approximately 200 lbs. each, 16” 
I.D. Address S. E. 2082. 


FOR SALE: 8—Portable Electric Grinders— 
§ Straight Type, 3 Angular Type—3 Phase, 
60 Cycle, 220 Volts. Address S. E. 2083. 


FOR SALE: 500 Export Packing Cases of 
White Pine; inside dimensions, length 29", 
height 2314”, width 25”, base consists of two 
¥,” panels, two ends consist of 3” panels 
with 3,” battens all around, two sides are %”, 
the cover is 4” and the extra base is made up 
of two 3%,” panels. Address S. E. 2084. 


SALES MANAGERS: New and improved 
products are important news. Many publica- 
tions will print your story if it is properly 
presented. Write for details on a plan under 
which you are relieved of all details and pay 
only for results produced. No retainer or fees. 
Address PDS-1. 


ADVERTISING PROCEDURE: Your sec- 
retary can be your advertising manager if she 
has the proper records, controls, and files 
covering your promotional activity. Simplified 
methods and forms, developed through twenty 
years with wide range of organizations, are 
available at moderate cost and on satisfaction 
guaranteed basis. Address PDS-2. 
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Advertising Index 


A.I.D.S., Inc. 26 
Allen Mfg. Co., The 52 
American Appraisal Co., The 24 
Avery and Saul Co. 18 
Barney’s 18 
Bigelow Co., The 24 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Div. of 
Conn. Printers, Inc., Outside Back Cover 
Casey Folsom Co. 22 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 30 
Dolan Steel Co., Inc. Inside Back Cover 


Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 
Outside Back Cover 


Eastern Machinery Co., The 18 
Export Packaging, Inc. 33 
Flint Co., A. W. 20 
Fuller Brush Co., The 19 
Gair Co., Inc., Robert 14 


Gray Manufacturing Co., The 
Inside Front Cover 


Gross Advertising Agency, Inc., Julian 29 


Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 22 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp. 20 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 43 
Hershman & Loveland 32 
Howard Co., The 36 
Industrial Service, Inc. 39 
Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 2 
Kellogg & Bulkeley, Div. of Conn. 
Printers, Inc. 28 
King & Co., Alfred B. 21, 32 
Kunik, Isaac Jordan 31 
Magun, Harry L. 33 
Manternach, Inc. 31 
Merritt & Co., Joseph 43 
Modern Management Service 3 
Much & Associates, R. M. 42 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 31 
Office Management Services, Inc. 25 
Parker Stamp Works, Inc., The 30 
Plocar Co., John J. 16 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 13 
Russell Co., Edw. E. 41 
Saxe Studios, Edward 17 
Services At Your Door 26 
Soundscriber Corp., The 15 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Outside Back Cover 


Thompson Water Cooler Co. 40 
Travelers Insurance Companies 4 
Upham & Co., Philips Webb 23 
Westcott & Mapes, Inc. 24 
Whelan, F. T. 17 
Williams Products Co., The 23 
Winslow & Associates, R. H. 21 
Wiremold Co., The 32 
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Telephone BRIDGEPORT 5-8174 





COLOR 


Color in Printing. 
Valuable when you need it — 


expensive when you don’t. 


7 See DTZ ES IESE, 


Consult us before you 
complete your printing 


specifications. 


Every Day Case, Lockwood & Brainard 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 


G Bigger Value HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


BAT ATA AAT Aw as agys 


There’s a telephone in Connecticut for 
just about every third person you see 
on the street — man, woman or child. 
And each telephone, today, is offering 
more service than ever before. You see, 
we're adding telephones at a record 
rate. The 78,000 that were added last 
year were twice as many as ever were 
added in any year before. And every- 
one who calls or receives a call from 
those telephones is receiving an extra 
service that wasn’t there a year ago. 
That's always the way with telephone 
service — the more people who have it, 
the more valuable it becomes to each. 
In 1947, we're going full-speed ahead, 
providing a constantly more valuable 


telephone service, to more people. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON INC. 
106 ANN ST. @ HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cast, Lockwoop AND BRAINARD 
Hartford 1947 Connecticut 
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